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the one, and correct the other. Common schools with- 
in the reach of every individual, were munificently 
established. At these seminaries knowledge was to be 
acquired, industrious habits were to be formed, the 


From the National Gazette of 1829. 
PENITENTIARY DISCIPLINE. 
No. III. 


To the Legislature of Pennsylvania. 


The Pennsylvania system of penitentiary discipline, 
to which I now respectfully ask your attention, origi- 
nated with the Prison Society of Philadelphia. ‘This is 
an institution whose sole object has been, ever since 
the period of its establishment, in 1787, to contribute 
to the permanent well-being of the state, by forming 
such a scheme of criminal governance as would effec- 


seeds of virtue implanted, and honourable sentiments 
instilled. To youth of older years, the Franklin Insti- 
tute of Philadelphia, the only one in the state; offers 
the most distinguished advantages for acquiring the dif- 
ferent branches of mechanical science. But as crime 
could not be entirely excluded from the younger walks 
of life, punishment would be inevitable; for this pur- 
pose it was desirable that a place should be selected 


tually eradicate the errors, mischiefs, and abuses of | where the infamy of the inmates would not be known, 
prisons. It includes in its list of members, names distin- | where vicious association could be prevented, and ad- 
guished for the social standing, piety, and talents of | monition mild, conciliatory, and persuasive, could be 
their posessors; and has had at its head the venerable | applied. This was the destination and object of the 
Bishop White, for the last forty years. House of Refuge. Public seminaries were intended to 
While listlessness and apathy characterized legisla- | penetrate every part of the state—into every remote 
tures and communities, in reference to the situation and | corner’ of the country—to disseminate the blessings of 
sufferings of convicts, these benevolent gentlemen de- | education commensurately with the extent of our limits. 
termined to benefit them and the world by striking out | To diffuse an expansive knowledge of agriculture 
a plan of relieving their unnecessary distresses, and of | among the yeomanry—to make them acquainted with 
ultimately improving their moral condition. For these | the geological peculiarities of the soil—and by enlight- 
disinterested and novel efforts, they are entitled at least | ening their understandings, to fit them for the appre- 
to our gratitude and respect; for men who are con- } ciation of public measures calculated to advance the 
demned by the injured laws of the country to expiate | common benefit, are objects of very general concern. 
their offences, are abandoned by the majority of man- | We do not yet boast an institution like that of the illus- 
kind as unworthy of notice and impossible to be re- | trious Fellenberg, in Switzerland, where agriculture is 
claimed. For the purpose of establishing a theory of | reduced to systematic principles, by a union of labour 
prison discipline upon the basis of truth, they sedulous- | with science. But individual efforts have not been 
ly collected facts, projected schemes, and made experi- | wanting to transport it hither. A gentleman of talents 
ments, till at last they were convinced that solitude | and information is now residing at Hoffpoy] for the pur. 
with labour was the only plan that promised the pre- | pose of obtaining the requisite knowledge to superin- 
vention of existing evils, so loudly and justly the sub. | tend a similar establishment in Pennsylvania» No doubt 
jects of complaint. They viewed separate confine- | is entertained of its ultimate success; for that system 
ment as indispensable to the correction of the offender, | which has triumphed in Switzerland without the aid of 
and as forming a link in that great catenation of useful | government, and in defiance of the aristocratical fea- 
institutions, which was to bind together, in moral har- | tures of the canton of Berne, must flourish in a repub- 
mony, the various orders of society. The House of | lic distinguished by its enterprize in adopting important 
Refuge for young delinquents, owes its existence to | discoveries, and an adequate sense of the moral and po- 
their agency, and many of the members have been in- henerg influences of universal intelligence. Thus are 
strumental in extending the benefits of education | sown, in early life, the seeds of public virtue and pri- 
among the poorer classes, so as to obstruct as much as | vate happiness, which if tenderly fostered and irrigated 
possible every avenue to crime, and to produce the | by the dews of heaven, will secure the fruits of protec- 
strongest incentives to virtue. It will not be entirely a | tion and plenty, to orphanage, penury, and misfortune, 
digression to glance at the great picture in whose fore- | and diffuse countless national blessings! 
ground the prison system is designed to stand, as very | |The intimate connexion and mutual dependence of 
material to the just disposition of its several parts, and | the various links in this great chain, must be obvious 
highly important to the effect of the whole. If Penn- |, toa superficial vision. A child tender from the hand of 
sylvania should ever exhibit such a picture as the one | nature is first placed where he can imbibe moral and 
I shall attempt to describe, future generations will, with | religious sentiments, and be taught the elements of 
a general voice, proclaim, when the busy tongue of ma- | literature; if he possess honour and assiduity, the In- 
lice shall have been closed,and benighted prejudice shall | stitute offers itself for more diversified and enlarged 
have disappeared in her own mists, that the first great | acquisitions, and he is enabled to contribute to the pub- 








lines were produced, and the incipient touches were If 
made by the Prison Society, and that the objects as- 
sumed form, and shape, and feature,under the auspices 
and by the direction of their prominent members. 

That the political permanence and social happiness 
of a country depend upon the diffusion of knowledge, 
and that crime, in advanced years, is generally the re- 
sult of juvenile neglect, are truths of universal sanc- 
tion. They were early perceived in Pennsylvania, and 
all practicable means were employed to disseminate 
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lic weal in the advancement of his own fortunes. 
necessity, evil example, or corrupt counsel has driven 
him to crime, the House of Refuge exhibits the frown 
of an offended but affectionate parent, who will admo- 
nish and afflict his wayward child with a view to refor- 
mation. Does he continue in advanced years to prey 
upon society? He is then to be excluded from its enjoy- 
ments, for he is now become a fit subject of solitary 
confinement in our penitentiaries. If then the whole 
scheme of Pennsylvania be to meliorate those classes 
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of society which, without the aid of benevolence, would 
Janguish in ignorance, idleness, and despair, or prey 
upon their more opulent and less unfortunate country- 
men, was it not natural that the Prison Society, many of 
whose members have diligently laboured for its intel- 
lectual and moral advancement, should attempt the cor- 
rection of that system pursued in prisons, so inimical 
in its general tendencies and deteriorating in all its re- 
sults? It constituted a large pertion ef the glorious 
scheme which many of them were engaged to promote, 
and without which portion that scheme could have but 
a restricted operation and partial influence. 

The Prison Society date their existence from the 
year 1787, but an effort was made so early as 1776 to 
organize an institution to promote those objects which 
since have been partially effected. What was the con- 
dition of the prison of Philadelphia at these periods, 
may be seen in Mr. Vaux’s “Notices,” and indeed it is 
gratifying, by areference, to obviate the necessity of 
giving the description. The labours of the society 
which form the subject of these ‘‘Notices,” allow me 
to say in passing, great as they are, searcely transcend 
those of the benevolent author, to whose writings and 
personal exertions Pennsylvania is largely indebted for 
aiding the diffusion of education through the state; for 
her House of Refuge; and for the present footing of her 
theory of solitary confinement. Nor willit be necessary to 
trace with chronological nicety the many improvements 
from time to time introduced at the instance of the asso- 
ciation; suffice it to say, that their enlightened and in- 
defatigable philanthropy was acknowledged, and that 
their representations were always listened to with the 
utmost respect and attention by the legislature, who 
never authorized innovations in the prison police,unless 
at their suggestion, or with their coneurrence. The 

ractice of public labour in the streets—the abomina- 
Bie law of flogging—and innumerable other abuses, 
were rescinded on the authority of their memorials. 
a, a cursory retrospect of this portion of our pe- 
nal history, will evince the existence of a clear under- 
standing between the legislature and the society, whose 
impressions of the efficacy of solitude the former had 
imbibed, and were determined, in despite of every im- 
pediment, zealously to promote. The opinion of the 
latter in reference to the moral virtue of seclusion with 
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of seclusion have received a fair trial; and it is stated, 
upon authority entitled to credit, that although from the 
closeness of the cells and the consequent idleness of 
the prisoners, their situation was far more inauspicious 
than it will be in the new penitentiaries—no instance 
occurred of mental alienation, and swch only as under- 
went this treatment ultimately reformed. 

I might here quote the various and very cogent argu- 
ments adduced by the Prison Society in their numerous 
remonstrances, and refer to their several acts to exhibit 
the strength of conviction on one side, and the respect- 
ful deference paid by the legislature on the other. But 
it is unnecessary. At their instigation the Pittsburgh 
Penitentiary was built, and that on Francis street, near 
Philadelphia, has been begun, for the purpose of de- 
monstrating to the world the soundness of a theory, the 
practicability and moral influence of which neither the 
society, when ez convene the erection of the build- 
ing, nor the legislature when it made its several ap- 
propriations, entertained a doubt. After the lapse of 
upwards of forty years, during which this theory has 
been maturing—when great and wearisome labor had 
been devoted to it by its benevolent adherents—when 
conviction of its utility seemed to have become wniver- 
sal—when all the expense had been incurred necessa- 
ry to its trial, and the houses almost ready for the re- 
ception of the convicts—distrusts for the first time are 
heard, and objections for the first time started. Before 
I heave this branch of the subject, it may be proper to 
request the legislature to observe the points distinctly 
exhibited by the previous facts: Ist, That the theory 
of solitary confinement so called, has been abundantly 
tried, and its beneficial influence proved; and 2d, That 
though it may be novel elsewhere, it has the recom- 
mendation of age in Pennsylvania. If, however, the 
acquiescence of enlightened men in other parts of 
the globe be desirable to sustain the opinions of our 
own philanthropists, it may be mentioned that the cele- 
brated Lord Mansfield was favorable to the adoption 
of a scheme of solitude: and that in 1779, Judge Black- 
stone framed an act on the very principle now contem- 
plated in Pennsylvania, at the instance and with the 
approbation of the benevolent Howard. 

The reasons urged in opposition to it by its enemies, 
and insisted upon by your respected Commissioners in 


labour, was early expressed—their various measures | their report, are-—1st, the impracticability of the plan 


have all been directed to the attainment of this object— 
and their more recent movements only manifest an in- 
creased anxiety and stronger conviction, 

In an address to the legislature in 1787, they say, 
‘they are fully convinced that punishment by more 
private or even solitary labour, would more successfully 
tend to reclaim the unhappy objects,” &c. In the fol- 
lowing year, when they are solicited by the Supreme 
Executive Council for information and advice,they make 
this unequivecal declaration; ‘that from a long and 
steady attention to the real practical state, as well as 
the theory of prisons, they are unanimously of opinion 
that solitary confinement und hard labour, and a total 
abstinence from spirituous liquors, will prove the most 
effectual means of reforming these unhappy creatures.” 
As the resources of the state were not adequate at that 
period to the expense of constructing a gaol on the 
theory of separate imprisonment, the society had only 
a restricted opportunity of proving its effects under the 
authority of the act of 1790, which permitted the solita- 
ry confinement of the more hardened and atrocious 
offenders. The trial, however, was productive of such 
beneficial consequences that the subsequent act of 
1794 authorized the detention of all prisoners in soli- 
tude for certain periods of their sentences. From that 
time to the present, solitude has been administered 
either at the discretion of the inspectors, for stated pe- 
: or as a portion of the prisoner’s sentence; but 
in some instances, of latter times, the prisoner has 


itself; 2dly, the unfitness of ‘the prison at Pittsburgh; 
3dly, the vast expense; and lastly, the impossibility of 
enforcing the requisite discipline. I undertake to des- 
patch each in its order. The impracticability of the the- 
ory arises in their estimation from the various circumstan- 
ces of want of sufficient light, the incompatibility of = 
suing other kind of labor besides those of art and skill, 
and the sedentary character of the employment. These 
several objections are triumphantly answered by the 
construction of the Francis street Penitentiary. Each 
cell has annexed to it an uncovered work yard, where 
light, air, exercise, and room for every species of toil, 
may be had in abundance, Those prisoners who are 
without specific occupations may engage at sawin 
stone, the employment advantageously pursued in pri- 
sons where the labor is joint; and a certain portion of 
that kind of labor may be daily exacted from those 
whose trades are sedentary, for the purpose of healthful 
exercise. 

Without condescending to notice the cavils contained 
in the Boston Report, I may proceed to observe of the 
Pittsburgh Penitentiary, that the annexation of courts 
or work-yards to the cells will render it very similar to 
that near Philadelphia, and that they can be supplied 
without any alarming increase of expenditure. The 
item of expense has received the grave consideration 
of your commissioners, whose calculations, however, 
by the way, are far from possessing the commendable 
merit of accuracy. In the first place the expense of 


been confined to a cell from his induction to his dis- jconstruction already incurred (and, though great, is 
charge. It is in these cases that the moral effects attributable not to the theory, but to the expensive 
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of the buildings, \ is, with singular ingenuity, | disease? Individuals have been confined for many 
brought in to swell the amount /o be abstracted from the | months in succession, and it is believed for years in 
— coffers. If the expenses in the first instance | the Walnut-street prison, at Philadelphia, and in no 
ve exceeded the original estimates, ample consola- | instance has alienation of mind ensued. 
tion arises from the considerations, that, so far from| If then stupefaction or delirium does not follow se+ 
a will probably diminish, when the sys- | clusion where labor is withheld, is it likely that the 
tem is in fall operation, below those of Auburn—that | mental powers will be injured when they have an un- 
the buildings are more than ordinarily permanent—and | interrupted daily employment? Corporal detention and 
that the public benefit constitutes a plenary return, | the absence of colloquial pleasure are the only differs 
If indeed the financial argument be worthy of serious | ence of the prisoner’s situation from the rest of the 
regard, that absolute nadia to arise to the state— | world, and, in these respects, he is precisely in the 
that the system should be “‘pecuniarily’’ productive to | condition of the prisoners of Auburn, according to the 
merit adoption,—it may be averred with confidence, | representations of the advocates of that theory. Does 
that the prisoners will perform more labor alone than | the prisoner at Auburn become insane? As that will 
in conjunction; and that fewer superintendents (a part | hardly be admitted, they are reduced to the dilemma 
of which will be females at reduced wages,) will be | either of conceding that actual convetsation among the 
requisite than at Auburn. prisoners prevents the dreaded consequence, or of re- 
1 come now to the final objection, whose reservation | linquishing the imputation as totally unsustainable. 
for the last place, shows that it was intended to be tri-| _ Having now answered, and I hope conclusively, all 
umphant and unanswerable. But why do those gen- | the arguments suggested by your Commissioners and 
tlemen who anticipate a difficulty in enforcing the dis- others, against the theory of seclusion with labor, the 
cipline, overlook the expedient they themselves have | question arises, whether the representatives of the 
suggested to avoid the necessity of flagellation on the | people of Pennsylvania, being convinced that opposi- 
Auburn plan? The police of the prison according to the | tion to it was cavil—that the prejudice against it arose 
Pennsylvania theory, is intended to be very simple; | from ignorance, inexperience, or inattention, will fore- 
those prisoners who labor and finish their tasks, are to | go the positive benefits it promises’ Will they rendet 
be fed upon wholesome and nutritious diet, and to have | abortive the benevolent designs, the arduous endea- 
the benefit of suitable books; but obstinacy or laziness, | vors of the Prison Society—that society whose advice 
the only vices of which they have it in their power to they have so frequently solicited, and hitherto so strict- 
ae can be cured by inactive confinement to the | ly pursued? Will they abandon the grand scheme 
abstraction of books, and subjection to food of the | of Pennsylvania improvement, and leave unfinished 
lowest description. Resort to severe measures will be | what they have so nobly begun? I cherish the hope 
wholly unnecessary, for this mode of treatment has | that a scheme of discipline—not wild, chimerical, 
been found to relent the most stubborn and refractory | aud indefensible—not built upon visionary ideas 
spirits. As the deprivation of natural enjoyments will | and speculative theory—but resting upon the basis of 
constitute the only infliction for misbehaviour, very | philosophical truth, ascertained by repeated experi 
little oversight will be required; as attempts at escape | Ments—will receive the unanimous support of an en- 
will be hopeless, and injury to the prison impracticable. | lightened legislature. The evils of association are so 
The other grounds of opposition are equally unten- | numerous and diversified, so glaring and monstrous, 
able; indeed sume are calculated to provoke a smile that it is unnecessary to dwell upon them. The com 
vather than a serious argument. Respect, however, ) Mon reply of criminals, who, on their release, are ad- 
for every sincere scruple, and a desire to meet every | monished to become useful members of socicty, is, that 
objection honestly urged, induce me to give them a | the door to respectability is closed by the publicity of 
passing notice, It is insisted that all the convicts of | their punishments that their comrades in prison would 
the state, cannot be accommodated in the two peniten- | penetrate into their most retired haunts, and either de- 
tiaries at Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, and that mental | feat their purpose by bad counsel, or destroy their cha- 
alienation must inevitably result. Now it is well known | Tacters by the proclamation of their infamy. Numerous 
that an abbreviation of the present terms of imprison- | ate the instances which might be cited of hardened of- 
ment is contemplated by your honorable body, and it is | fenders taking a malicious pleasure in ruining the pros- 
equally certain the friends of the system believe a dimi- | pects of such of their former companions as were en- 
nution to be necessary. If the periods are reduced | deavoring to acquire a reputation for probity and ho- 
one half, or as some suggest, two thirds, (and here I | nor. '~ 
am hypothetical and give no opinion,) the number of! By adopting the scheme of solitude, the legislature 
prisoners is diminished in proportion, and accommoda- | Will be just to the enlightened philanthropy of their 
tions can be furnished for many subsequent years. Add | own citizens — pay a proper tribute to Howard and the 
to this, that fewer will return than under the existing | other illustrious worthies who have labored for the 
mode; for if reformation will not be produced, at least | moral elevation of mankind—and give to this state the 
an accession of depravity will be prevented. When | distinguished eminence of /eading in the stupendous 
the population shall have doubled the present amount, | work of prison reform. I now take leave of your hon- 
a third prison in the interior of the state may be wanted; | orable body, and commit, with confidence, to its wis- 
but, it is only a subject of anticipation to meet future | dom, the disposal of a question, which, in any aspect 
exigencies, and needs not be taken into considera- | in which it may be regarded, is as intrinsically great as 
tion. Let us now advert to the terrible consequences, | any that ever agitated Pennsylvania. 
which, in the estimation of many, are to follow separate A PENNSYLVANIAN. 
confinement. Insanity is predicted with the utmost 
confidence; but it is proper to remark that the appre- 
hension was first engendered by the prevalence of an 
error which, before it could be arrested, had unfortu- 
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ACCOUNT OF THE SCHUYLKILL PERMANENT 


BRIDGE, 
nately obtained the widest currency. It has been sup- : 
posed that the prisoner is to lie totally unemployed re (enone oon Z — Aa) 
mg the period of his sentence; and to this impression a Description of the Bridge. 


class of enemies to the Pennsylvania theory, with an| The masonry is executed on a plan suggested to the 
ignorance or malice truly pitiable, has, I am sorry to | Mason, uncommon, if not new. The walls of the abut- 
say, largely contributed. That idleness and poor diet | ments and wings are perpendicular, without buttresses, 
might render the prisoner useless to himself, and ulti- | and supported by interior offsets. These are found 
mately drive him upon the public for support, may be | completely competent to support the pressure of the 
plausibly argued, but did they ever produce mental filling (which gravitates in perpendicular lines) without 
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battering or contreforts. The abutments are 18 feet pine, three inches thick, is permanent, and well spiked 
thick. ‘he wing walls nine feet at the foundations,retir- | and secured. The upper course is of sap pitch pine, 
ing by offsets, till at the parapets they are only 18 | slightly attached (2 1-2 inches thick) to be renewed as 
inches. The eastern abutment and wing walls are | often as worn, either partially or generally, and with 
founded onarock. Those on the western side are built | this the joints are broken. ‘this mode of planking has 
on piles. The inclined plane of approach to the bridge been found, on the floating bridges, highly advan- 
is elevated at an angle of 5 1-2 degrees. 'tageous and economical. The under course admits of 
Although the western piér has attracted most atten- | two or three removals of the upper, which wears be- 
tion, that on the eastern side of the river was first erect- fore it decays. The floorings of wooden bridges are 
ed; and was attended with difficulties appearing often | generally of single planks. 
insurmountable. It is from 21 to 24 feet deep, below | The exterior of the cover is handsomely oriamented 
the tide, to the rock ou which the lower course is laid | and painted. The under work imitative of stone is well 
and bolted. ‘The cofferdam was on abad plan, though | executed, by dashing the paint while fresh with sand 
constructed 2s well as that plan admitted. Its materials | and stone dust. This is performed with so much ease 
were too slight andincompetent. Constant exertion, | and cheapness, that it is hoped it will introduce a like 
and repeated remedies for defects, were incessantly | mode of ornamenting and protecting the surface of 





called for by frequent accidents, Every thing was new | other wooden elevations. All apprehensions of scaling 


to all employed; but it was a school to teach expe- 
rience. The footing of the piles was secured, and the 
dam saved from impending destruction, by an embank- 
ment of stone and sand, thrown around the bottom on 
its outside; and the latter washed in and consolidated 
by the current. The same means were used at the 
western dam, and their utility decidedly proved. Both 
piers are of course similar in their general configura- 
tion and composition. The first stone of the eastern 
pier was laid September, 5th, 1801. That ofthe west- 
ern pier, December 25th, 1802. The time preceding 
was occupied in procuring plans, gaining information, 
and procuring materials. These precautions, (always 
essential in great undertakings, ) forwarded the work, 
»and ensured against delay and disappointment. 

The frame is a masterly piece of workmanship; com- 
bining in its principle that of king posts and braces, 
or trusses, with those of a stone arch. Half of each 
post with the brace between them, will form the vous- 
seur of an arch; and lines through the middle of each 
post would describe the radii or joints. There are three 
sections of the frame, all similar. ‘That in the middle 
divides the space into two equal parts, so that passen- 
gers in opposite directions, are prevented from inter- 
fering with each other. 





by frost are proved to be imaginary. 

A number of conductors, properly disposed, secure 
the superstructure from danger by lightning. 

All that could be spared for ornament was expended 
on the exterior; as the interior neither admitted nor re- 
quired it. The pediments of the entrances were intend- 
ed to be finished with emblems of Commerce on the 
east; and of Agriculture on the west. They are de- 
signed, and were to be executed, by that eminent 
American naval sculptor, William Rush,of Philadelphia, 
whose works as an artist are admired in whatever part 
of the world they are seen. It is desirable that this 
finish, the expense whereof will be small, should yet be 
added. The pediments require it to complete the de- 
sign. 


General Observations. 


The Schuylkill bridge plan may be varied according 
to circumstances, and its principles preserved. In what- 
ever varieties, projectors of other designs may indulge 
themselves, it is confidently believed that Mr. Palmer’s 
plan will be found on long experience to be the best. 
It is an unit in symmetry and movement; and all its 
parts support each other, like a phalanx in tactics. In 
some instances Mr. Palmer has placed the platform for 


The platform for travelling rises only eight feet from | travelling over the cap pieces and cross ties; or rather 


an horizontal line, and the top or cap pieces are paral- | these latter become part of the frame of the platform. 
lel to this. Of the sections the middle one has the most | The great body of the frame is of course below. But 
pressure, owing to the weight of transportation, being | this was not found eligible, where ice and floods were 
thrown nearer to that section than towards the sides, | likely to assault the haunches, when the frame was thus 
to which the foot ways prevent its approach. These | depressed. The elevation of the abutments would re- 


foot ways are five feet in width, elevated above the car- | quire, for this plan, immense weight and expense of 


riage ways, and neatly protected with turned posts and 
chains. It has been conceived that the foot ways would 
have been more advantageously placed on each side the 
middle section, to throw the weight of transportation 
to the sides of the bridge. 

Mr. Palmer (who is believed to be the original inven- 
tor of this kind of wooden bridges) permitted with 
much candour, considerable alterations in the plan, 
accommodatory to the intended cover, the design 
whereof is original. ‘These were so much approved by 
him, that he considers the Schuylkill bridge superstruc- 
ture the most perfect of any he has built. It was finish- 
ed in one season; and declared open for passengers and 
transportation on the Ist day of January, 1805. 

The Schauffhausen bridge (which is now destroyed) 
much eulogised in Europe, was by no means equal to 
that on the Schuylkill. Any candid and intelligent ar- 
chitect, on inspecting the drafts of the one, examining 
the other, and the principles of both, would give a de- 
cided preference to the latter. The design of this is 
more simple, its strength greater, its parts are better 
combined, and more assistant to esch other: and there 
1s no useless timber in any part. 

The timber of which both the frame and the cover 
are composed, (the roof, of cedar excepted,) is of the 
best white pine. 

The flooring of the platform is doubled, and in the 
whole 5 1-2 inches thick. ‘The under course of white 


filling, and expose the walls to dangerous pressure. 
Nor would it be so well calculated for heavy transpor- 
tation. More important than all—it would be unfit for 
covering to such advantage. Notwithstanding this great 
improvement was highly approved by Mr. Palmer, it 
was not in his contemplation, as to mode, until the out- 
line of the present cover was shown to him; although 
he said he had repeatedly but fruitlessly, urged the 
measure of covering their bridges in New England. It 
is hoped this example will be followed in all pontifical 
wooden structures of magnitude hereafter. Bridges 
may, for most situations, be less expensive in the frame; 
the middle section may be omitted above the flooring; 
nor need they be more than 30 feet wide. This width 
was deemed sufficient by Mr. Weston, for bridges in 
general; though he considered that over the Schuylkill 
to require more than common space, for its constant 
and burthensome transportation. The Easton bridge, 
built under Mr. Palmer’s directions, is 28 feet wide; 
and the frame of the middle section does not rise above 
the platform. Its situation does not demand a plan, or 
call for dimensions on a greater scale; and itis erected 
| according to the improved work of the frame of the 
Schuylkill bridge. 

Although the cover of the Schuylkill bridge com- 
pelled ornament and some elegance of design, lest it 
should disgrace the environs ofa great city, these would 

cae be necessary in such a degree in other situations, 
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Neatness of elevation and taste in design, may be shown preparatory experiments, easily accomplished. It was 
at a small expense; and the workmanship and materials | thrown on with a common tin dust pan. The sand and 
need be no more costly, than those for roofing and | stone dust must be free from moisture, or any tincture 

















weather boarding common frame buildings. The 
Schuylkill bridge roof required one hundred and ten 
thousand shingles, of three feet long and six inches 
wide; and other materials in proportion. Much of 
these may be saved in narrower frames. The painting 
or coating, with the durable composition, in imitation 
- of stone, which appears on the exterior of the work, 
below the platform, (for which a recipe is subjoined) 
may be done at a small expense. Mineral paints are the 
worst for coating exposed to the weather. The oil does 
not combine with the mineral, as it does with absorbent 
earths: and being extracted by the sun leaves the min- 
eral particles without adhesion, and they drop, or are 
washed away by rains, dews, and moisture. All oils or 
fats are known, chemically, to be alike composed; and 
are better or worse as they are or are not mixed with 
foreign matter. Linseed oil may be had every where, 
and fish oilis common. Ochres for colouring, (far pre- 
ferable to minerals) abound throughout the country, 
and only require judicious exploration for their disco- 
very. Clarified turpentine is a good substitute for oils; 
but a mixture of both is best. The less forcing to accel- 
erate drying, the better. Though inconvenient in some 
respects, the composition will be more durable, the 
longer it is drying; but care should be taken, that it 
be not so thin as to run; or not retain the sand and 
paint. Sea sand, or earth mixed with marine salt, | 
should be avoided, as being hostile to compositions or 
cements; and particularly when calcareous substances | 
are combined. Some of the Delaware stone-cutter’s | 
sand, used with the Schuylkill bridge coating, was | 
found to be liable to this objection. We have daily be- | 
fore us proofs of this fact in our plastering, where the | 
hair of salt hides is used. Every moisture of the room, 
or atmosphere, brings out stains and damp spots on our | 
walls; to which papering will not adhere, as it does on | 
other plastering, into the composition whereof salt | 
hair does not enter. Chemists may account for this: but | 
to them it is not yet clearly ascertained from whence | 
the muriatic acid is derived; nor are its nature and | 
properties accurately known. Long and frequent ex- 
perience has evinced, that the least mixture of this 
acid, or common salt,* with gypsum produces a fer- | 
tium, which renders it unfit for a cement; and also de- | 
stroys its agricultural uses and properties. 
} 
Recipe for composition to imitate stone. 

The work should not be primed; though part of that | 
at the bridge was so done, before it was determined to 
coat it with composition. 

The paint used was common white lead and oil; as 
the painters preferred their own way, and the scaffold- 
ing could not remain at risk, while experiments on | 
other paints were tried. It was conceded afterwards, | 
that if there had been time to prepare and use other | 


paint, and the urgency of despatch had not precluded | , : 
delay for drying, fish oil and clarified turpentine with | Ditto from surface of the river 


ochres would have been more eligible. 
As fast as the painter proceeded in his work, an 
adroit hand dashed on the sand and pounded stone 


from marine salt. It was dried in the sun, of a large 
iron kettle overa slow fire. A small proportion of phas- 
ter of Paris was mixed with the sand and stone dust. 
A long trough containing the sand and dust, was placed 
under the work, and caught what did not adhere, so as 
to be thrown up again and prevent waste. ‘The despatch 
with which this operation can be performed exceeded 
expectation, both as to facility and economy. With 
marble dust, it may be made to imitate that stone. As 
soon as one coat is dry the other must be laid on. Two 
coats, well attended to, are sufficient. But this is left 
to the choice of those who think another coat is re- 
quired. 

The joints are imitated by convex strips, sprigged 
on the weather boarding; and after the coating is put 
on they are penciled off with white paint. 

The following is a recipe much followed, and with 
invariable success, for barns and other buildings in the 
country: and being particularly applied to roofs, it is 
called ‘‘fire proof.’’ 

Take 20 gallons of fish oil; boil it four hours over a 
slow fire, and skim it as the feculence rises. Put in it 
12 pounds of rosin, or an equivalent proportion of cla- 
rified turpentine. Before taking off the fire, mix ten 
gallons flax seed oil, boiled in the common way. 


| Grind and mix with the oil a sufficient quantity of 


ochre (of what colour you please) to make the paint 
thick as can be well brushed on. As you brush on the 
paint, have your composition ready to sift or dash on. 
It is thus made. 

Take one bushel of ground plaster, calcined over a 
fire in a dry pot or kettle. When cold, mix with it three 
bushels of stone dust or fine sand, dry, and the more 
gritty or siliceous the better. Sift, or dash on as fast as 
the paint is laid on. When dry, the second coat is ap- 
plied in the same manner. Live coals, in quantities, 
have been thrown on roofs thus coated, without injury. 

It does not scale with frost, or melt with the hottest 
sun. The above is sufficient for a large roof. 

The whole expense of the preceding composition, in- 
cluding labor and laying on, will not exceed $50, 


Feet. In. 
Length of the bridge, 550 
Abutments and wing walls, 750 
Total length, 1300 


Span of small arches 
(three in the whole number, ) 
including middle arch, ) 
*Ditto of middle arch, 194 10 
Width of the bridge, 42 
Curvature of the middle arch, 12 


150 


The curvatures 


ditto of small arches 10 are catenarian. 
Rise of the carriage way, 8 
Height in the clear over car- 

riage way, 13 

to the carriage way, 31 





* The middle arch was originally intended to be only 


dust. This was mixed in proper proportions, as to co- | 160 feet, but the dam could not be placed on the spot 


lour and consistency, which is only to be known by | 


* Common salt is compounded of the muriatic acid 


contemplated, owing to the bareness and inequalities 
of the rock at the bottom. 


It is highly creditable to those concerned in the di- 
rection and executive branches of this work, that no de- 


and soda, The latter substance abounds in the ocean, | lay ever occurred through want of supplies or prompt 
and other places, where common salt is found. The} payment. Yet one million anda half of feet (beard 
vitriolic acid of gypsum, mecting with the muriatic, in | measure) of timber, and above 22,000 perches of stone, 
the salt, expels it from the soda of the salt; and having | with all the subordinate and auxiliary materials requir- 
a predominant affinity forms sulphat of soda, or glauber ed, were employed in this structure, The labour, the 
salts. Good common salt should contain two-thirds of | cost whereof was a great proportion of the expendi- 
soda, and one-third of muriatic acid; and is seldom | tures, was obtained below the common rate, in most in- 


pure in its combination as to proportion; or absence of | stances; owing to the regularity and certainty of pay- 
foreign matter. ment, 
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Feet. 
Depth of water to the rock at 
e western pier 41 

ditto at the eastern pier, 21 to 24 
Amount of toll when the work began for 1799, $ 5000 
Present rate, (1805. ) - - - - 13000 

The company have established commodious wharves, 
which were necessary for the safety of the abutments; 
and add greatly to the improvement of that front of 
the city. 


President and Directors at the close of the Work. 


President. Richard Peters. 

Direcdors. John Dunlap, John Perot, Ebenezer Hazard, 
Thomas Savery, William Poyntel, Charles 
Biddle, Richard H. Morris, George Fox, 
Peter Browne, John C. Wachsmuth, George 
Reinhold, Anthony Cuthbert. 

Treasurer. John Dorsey. 

Building Committee, Richard Peters, William Poyntel, 
Anthony Cuthbert, John Dun- 
lap, Peter Browne, George Fox. 

( To be continued. ) 








INVESTIGATION OF THE EPIDEMIC CHOLERA. 
(Concluded from page 170.) 


B. The Forming Stage or Commencing Symptotis of 


the Disease, 


This stage or period varies in duration from a few 
hours to one or two days. It is most generally nduced 
by some of the exciting causes enumerated, especially 
errors in diet, vicissitudes of the weather, exposure to 
wet and cold, and fear. 

This stage is to be considered, Ist, as to the organs 
affected; 2d, the condition of the organs; 3d, the treat- 
ment. 

Ast. The stomach and bowels still take precedence, 
as is evinced, by the symptoms, in the most decided 
manner. The stomach is nauseated and vomiting is ur- 

nt. The discharge from the stomach is at first, very 

requently the food which hac last beentaken. Often 
the meals of the last twenty-four hours are ejected, ha- 
ving remained undigested. The general character of 
the fluid evacuated is a clear thin fluid, resembling rice 
water—it is sometimes bilious or greenish. 

Diarrhea is a very constant, though not universal at- 
tendant. The discharge at times resembles thick gruel, 
or is very similar to that yielded by the stomach--often 
as clear nearly as spring water, but having a sediment 
of a mucous or albuminous character settling after stand- 
ing. Violet tormina often exist, sometimes tenesmus, 
with spasms of the stomach and intestines, with so much 
torture to the suffering patient as to cause him to scream 
with the agony he endures. The discharges both up- 
wards and downwards in this period are mostly of two 
kinds and usually mixed together. The one a very thin, 
clear, serous fluid, the other albuminous matter, either 
in floculi, or the form of a white, thick, and creamy 
fluid. 

In this stage disorder of nervous function is manifest- 
ed. Cramps affect the extremities, most commonly 
commencing in the feet and attacking the muscles of the 
legs, then the thighs—the upper extremities suffer, and 
in very desperate cases the whole body is seized with 
spasm. 


Neuralgic pains or morbid sensibility is also very com- | 
mon. In some instances they prevail in a most excruci- | 


ating manner, without the slightest contraction of the 
muscles; at other times both affections exist together. 
The glandular secretory apparatus has its functions 
deteriorated. Bile is not secreted, the urine is deficient, 
the tears are dried up. No mental emotion calls forth 
this natural witness of the internal grief of the soul. 


of supply is enfeebled—the pulse becoming small, fre- 
quent, and feeble. The organic or capillary circula- 
tion presents opposite states. The surface of the body 
loses its temperature, the extremities begin to cool and 
to diminish in bulk, showing the movable element, the 
organic fluid of their tissues, is forsaking them. The 
head in the same manner has a diminished temperature. 
The features begin to shrink, the eyes look hollow. 
The colour of the whole exterior is of a duller hue, the 
nails and lips are livid, the eyes are surrounded with a 
darkish zone, the fingers, hands, and feet exhibit a li- 
vidity thatis unnatural. The pulmonary or respiratory 
organs in this stage exhibit signs of disorder. The. 
breathing is anxious, laboured, oppressed, in some ex- 
ceedingly distressing. 

In this state then, the organs affected are the stomach 
and bowels, the glandular organs, the nervous organs 
of muscular contractility and sensibility, the organs of 
the general circulation, the capillary vessels of the ex- 
ternal surface, and the respiratory organs. 

2d. The condition of the organs is to be determined 
from the symptoms and a knowledge of their functions. 
The symptoms are the outward sign or manifestation of 
the disturbance in the natural function or condition of 
the organ. They are the language of the suffering or- 

n. The natural function or condition must first be 

nown before the meaning of the symptom can be un- 
derstood. 

The symptoms emanating from the stomachand bow- 
els are those of a most wide spread, and most active ir- 
ritation of the gastro-intestinal mucous tissue, It is not 
a single compartment of this extensive surface, greater 
than that of the whole exterior, that is affected, but 
every point is involved at the same moment. Hence 
the simultaneous discharge upwards and downwards, 
Neither is it one element of this complicated tissue 
which is the subject of this morbific impression and suf- 
fers in its mode ofbeing. The capillaries are highly in- 
jected, as shown in post mortem examinations, when 
death ensues ina few hours, and previous to copious 
discharges, that relieve the congested organ. The ex- 
halents pour forth a copious watery or serous perspira- 
tion. The mucous follicles and cryptz, and the glands 
of Peyer and Brunner invariably enlarged, and in pro- 
tracted cases mostly ulcered, are irritated, inflamed, and 
furnish the vitiated mucoid secretion, constituting the 
whitish, creamy, and albuminous matter discharged 
from the bowels and found in them so constantly after 
death. The nervous expansion of tissue forming an ele- 
ment of this membrane experiences a violent irritation, 
provoking the contractions of the muscular tunic. 
Hence the spasms, tormina and griping pains so fre- 
quently torturing the patient with agonizing sufferings. 

The condition of the nervous organs, giving rise to 
the cramps,spasms, and neuralgic pains, it is not easy to 
determine. These symptoms have their origin in the 
columns of the spinal marrow, but the precise patho- 
logical state of this stricture is very obscure. Dissec- 
tions do not demonstrate any remarkable alterations of 
structure, nor is the coloration so generally affected, or 
injection of vessel frequent, as to lead to a supposition 
of any very intense action having existed. Besides, the 
cramps and anes in most cases are a symptom so easily 
controlled, that they cannot be considered a very im- 
portant feature of the pathological state. A tourniquet, 
a tight ligature, cups to the spine, or even to the abdo- 
| men, frictions, are often sufficient permanently to dis- 
sipate and almost always to relieve them. The suffer- 
ing of the patient is then abated, but no material im- 
| provement is effected in his condition. The neuralgic 
| pains often yield to frictions or cups on the spine, or to 
| a few drops of laudanum, without,however, the patient 
being placed in a less hazardous position. 

From the symptoms, it is evident there is disorder of 
the nervous functions of sensibility and muscular motili- 


~ 





The circulation in this stage is under the influence of | ty. But we find these functions to manifest disorder 


the morbid condition. The general circulation or that 


under two opposite conditions—an inflammatory excite- 
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ment of the nervous organs; and the reverse—or a state 
of exhaustion, especially induced by excessive losses of 
bleod, or by copious evacuations. From either of these 
causes will proceed neuralgic pains, spasms, and even 
convulsions. The cerebral organs remain unaffected, 
or at least exhibit nodisorder or commotion. They are 
enfeebled, and every exertion of the mind is an effort 
frequently painful to the patient. There is want of en- 
ergy in the actions of this structure. 

The glandular apparatus appears to suffer from de- 
ficiency in its circulating fluid, and a want of excitement. 
In this respect it is in unison with the skin. 

The condition of the heart, the impelling force of the 
general circulation, is that of gradually increasing debili- 
tation, The general circulation, or the system of supply to 
the capillary or organic circulation, is becoming exhaust- 
ed, being deprived of a large amount of the quantity of 
blood it contains and circulates. From these states the 
pulse loses in its force and fulness, while it possesses 
augmented frequency; and the blood is not propelled 
in sufficient quantity into the organs unaffected by the 
a condition to sustain and develope their forces 
of life. 

The capillary circulation, in which in health, anta- 
gonizing forces preserve an equilibrum, exhibits the 
commencement of the complete overthrow it subse- 
quently manifests. The extremities, especially the low- 
er extremities, lose their natural temperature; beneath 
the nails, the colour is seen purple, livid or blue. This 
change in the coloration extends gradually along the 
limbs, and is seen to circle the mouth and the eyes. 
Now commences the shrivelling of the fingers, hands, 
toes, and feet. The skin loses its elasticity, and re- 
mains in whatever position it may be drawn. These 
changes are the evidence of three positive conditions: 
Ast, the movable element of the organism, the san- 
guineous fluid, exists in the exterior surface, in much 
less proportion than is natural; it has abandoned the 
periphery of the body: 2d, the red globules re- 
main stagnant in large quantity in the tissues, their 
movements lave ceased, and hence they acquire, as they 
always do when quiescent and not exposed to the ac- 
tion of the atmospheric air or oxygen, the dark hue of 
venous blood: 3d, the watery, serous, saline, and albumi- 
nous elements ofthe blood have escaped from the internal 
and external surfaces,so as to change materially the char- 
acter or constitution of the sanguine vital fluid. The red 
globules can move only from the presence of the watery 
element, the vehicle which gives them mobility. The 
loss of this tends to the general stasis of the circulation 
thatis to be observed in every portion of the structure, 
The internal capillaries exhibit a condition the reverse 
of the preceding. The blood that has abandoned the 
exterior is precipitated into the tissues of the interior, is 
accumulated and detained in them, forming an exten- 
sive congestion with hemastasis or stagnation of the 
blood. An examination of the interior surfaces open to 
inspection, demonstrates this state to exist. By turning 
down the lower lip, exposing its inner surface, the ves- 
sels, capillaries, and the whole tissue are seen injected 
with*blood in the most beautiful manner. In the ad- 
vanced period, or collapse, it has the appearance of a 
fine size injected preparation, and when pressed on 
with force by the finger, the blood is not disp/aced—the 
stasis is complete. 

The respiratory organs in this stage, do not present 
aberrations strikingly indicative of their pathological 
condition. The huskiness or thickness of the vuice, 
resembling that caused by a slight cold, and the anhe- 
lation with a sense of oppression in the chest, arise from 
a commencing alteration in the laryngeal, tracheal, and 
bronchial mucous membrane, and probably a disorder 
in the functions of the omy wee and thoracic gan. 
glia. The natural secretion of mucus, lubrefying, and 
softening the membrane, and fitting it for its various 
offices, is arrested. Its circulation is becoming embar- 
rassed and congested, of which the aspect of the labial 
surface and gums is an indication and evidence. From 


———— 
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this state of the mucous membrane, the voice is affected 

somewhat as it is from an analogous condition in irrita- 

tion of this tissue from cold. The function of respiration, 
attached to the bronchial mucous membrane, is necessari- 
ly affected by the stasis or remora which occurs in its cir- 
culation and its power of transmitting the blood. Hence 
the feeling of sense of suffocation, of the want of air, a 
feeling always called into existence whenever the mass of 
the blood, from any cause whatever, does not undergo 
the changes essential to its constitution, by an exposure 
to the airin the lungs. The difficulty experienced in 
the circulation of this membrane, resists and prevents the 
passage of the blood from the heart, and that fluid ac- 
cumulates in the pulmonic ventricle and auricle, and 
the venous symptoms generally. This is the correct ex- 
planation of the anhelation and oppressed breathing, 
the anxiety and sense of suffocation experienced by 
the patient; it is from this cause also that proceeds the 
precordial anguish so often endured by the sufferer 
from this disease, and the accumulation of blood found 
after death in the right or pulmonic cavities of the heart 
and general venous system. 

That the above symptoms depend on the causes as- 
signed, and are not connected with a congestion of 
blood in the lungs is evident. 1st, The chest when per- 
cussed is resonant; 2d, examined with the stethoscope, 
the respiration is clear, distinct, and uninterrupted; 3d, 
after death when the chest is opened, the lungs col- 
lapse, or if they do not, they are emphysematous, and 
are remarkably devoid of blood; 4th, the bronchial and 
tracheal mucous membrane is red, turgid, and congest- 
ed; 5th, when reaction ensues after the collapse, a suf- 
focating bronchitis occasionally succeeds and destroys 
the patient in a few hours. 

The general pathology of this stage of the disease, 
as deduced from the combination of the especial pathol- 
ogy of the different organs, inay be stated as the follow- 
ing: Ist, an active irritation occupying the whole extent, 
and involving every constituent of the alimentary mu- 
cous tissue, giving it a predominance over the vital en- 
ergies of every other organ of the economy, and direct- 
ing on it, by a movement of concentration, the mass of 
the organic or capillary circulating fluid; 2d, profuse 
and exhausting evacuations of the serous, watery, and 
albuminous constituents of the blood escaping from the 
internal and leaking from the external dermoid membrane 
at everypore; 3d, debilitation or enfeeblement of the 
action of the heart, and exhaustion of the general circu- 
lation; 4th, irregularity and disorder of the nervous ex- 
citation of muscular contraction and of sensibility; 5th, 
suspension of the glandular secretions; 6th, a commenc- 
ing stasis or stagnation of the organic circulation, and 
the consequent presence of the lethal fluid—black or 
unoxygenated blood, in all the vital organs—the begin- 
ning of asphyxia; the gradual accumulation of the cir- 
culating fluid, and its arrest in the venous system and 
pulmonic heart. 

3d. The indications of a method of treatment found- 
ed on the pathology of this state, areapparent. They 
consist 1st, in diminishing the irritative excitement of 
the alimentary mucous tissue; 2d, in causing revulsion 
in the movement of the circulating fluid by the irradia- 
tion of irritation from the internal gastro-intestinal tis- 
sue to the heart, lungs, brain, and skin, or its general 
diffusion throughout the economy, exciting by this 
means into activity the diminished energy of the capil- 
lary or organic circulation, and sustaining the failing 
balance in the powers of the organs; 3d, in allaying the 
increased irritability of the gastro-intestinal. mucous 
membrane, and restoring the nervous excitement to its 
natural state; 4th, in exciting the suspended glandular 
secretions, and imparting to them a healthful character. 
These different indications may be fulfilled by a variety 
of means and numerous remedies, Hence it is, that so 
many methods of treatment and different remedies have 
been extolled as superlative in the treatment of malig- 
nant Cholera, and alone to be relied on according as 
some one has been exclusively pursued. The best ge- 
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neral method can be determined only by a very labour- | In cases of the last character, especially occurring in 
ed and judicious comparison under the same circum- | the sanguine temperament and robust individuals, with 
stances of different systems of treatment. But thistask | highly irritable stomachs, who suffer intense thirst, 
has not been accomplished. Besides, no one method | with tenderness and heat of epigastrium, ice held in the 
can be adapted to every individual, regardless of con- ; mouth, iced water given in small quantities, the effer- 
stitution, habits of life, temperament, moral disposition | vescing draught, iced gum water, are to be preferred 
and previous health of the patient. These circumstan- | inthe first periods of the attack to the internal excit- 
ces modify the individual, making one person different | ants. At the same time time external stimulation by the 
from another. The strong, robust, healthfully consti- | means above indicated, is to be actively employed. 
tuted, are to be managed differently from the feeble, | Thisstage of the disease, taken at its commencement, 
the frail and sickly; the intemperate are distinct beings | is, in nearly every instance, arrested without difficulty by 
from the temperate. ‘The sanguine, lymphatic or ner- | the means indicated. There are few diseases more mana- 
vous temperaments demand modifications in treatment. | geable and more entirely within the control of medicine 
The calm, collected, and courageous, present symp- | and medical skill. No one can neglect the symptoms of 
toms of a different character from the timid, agitated | this period, and fall into the state of collapse, without 
and fearful, and very opposite courses are to be pur- | being chargeable of suicidal folly—however light the 
sued with respect to these individuals. It is the physi- | symptoms may be, medical advice must be sought for, 
cian of knowledge, tact, and judgment, that makes | and every precaution taken. This is more especially 
these discriminations, and regulates his proceedings in | true with the feeble, the sickly, the aged, and intem- 
conformity to them. |perate. They are often prostrated by the first onset of 
When the symptoms of this stage are severe,the cramps | the disease, as felled bya giant’s blow; they hurry from 
and spasms violent, with urgent vomiting and dejec- | stage to stage, and in the course of a few hours sink in- 
tions, if the patient be of sober habits, sanguine, robust, to the arms of death. 
and plethoric, the most prompt, decided, and certain ' : 
remedy is the abstraction of blood from the general cir- | C. Cold Stage, ar Stage of Collapse. 
culation. Ten, fifteen, or twenty-five ounces may be, This stage of the disease is the consummation of the 
drawn according to circumstances. This remedy al- | preceding. All the tendencies of the organs which then 
lays immediately the excitive irritation of the digestive | existed are now completed, The conservative powers 
intestinal apparatus, and operates a revulsion from the | of the constitution are destroyed, are nullified. The 
interior surfaces where congestion is forming. It may | balance in the forces of the organs preserving the har- 
be followed up with great advantage by local depletion, | mony, and composing the unity of the economy, is over- 
effected by cups or leeches applied to the abdomen, or | thrown; the connexion of the organs is dissevered, and 
in some cases to the anus. reaction, or the diffusion of excitement throughout the 

In those of the nervous temperament, the habitually | tissues and viscera, by which they lend a mutual assis- 
intemperate, the feeble and delicate, local depletion by | tance to each other, is rarely to be accomplished; anar- 
cups or leeches from the epigrastrium, the precordia, chy and misrule ride triumphant, and the superb fabric 
or anus, is to be preferred to general depletion. lies prostrate in ruin. 

In the lighter forms of this stage of the disease, san-| The period when this stage occurs varies exceeding- 
guine depletion is not necessary, but, whenever the ly. In individuals who are enfeebled by any cause, 
symptoms are of aggravated character, threatening to and whose organsare incapable of opposing a resistance 
advance into the collapse, according to the circum- | to the morbid impressions and actions established, it 
stances of the case, one or the other mode of depletion | comes on with fearful rapidity. This concurrence most 
is imperative. It places the patient, most generally in ; frequently is observed in those who are sufferers from 
safety, and prepares his economy for the more prompt | chronic inflammations of the digestive and alimentary 
and efficacious operation of other remedies. organs; in the intemperate, who are usually in this 

Subsequent to depletion, the remedial means accom. state; the very aged, and those exhausted by labour, 
plishing the other indications are to be immediately | fatigue, and an innutritious diet. 
brought into requisition. Stimulant pediluvia are of | In some rare instances it is not preceded by the two 
great utility; the feet to be wrapped up after the bath in | first periods; no premonitory symptoms, no forming 
warm flannel; either frictions, with decoctions of Cay- | stage of the disease, announces the threatened danger, 
enne, or some stimulant liniment or ointment; dry fric- but from the first moment ofattack the cold stage or co- 
tions; lotions or epithems of spirits of camphor, or | lapse commences, and rapidly hurries the patient in a 
plasters of spice to the abdomen, sinapisms to the abdo- | few hours into eternity. : 
men, to the extremities, and to the chest, are means all| This stage may be divided into two periods—the 
acting on one principle, and some one or more of them | incipient, and the confirmed, or state of asphyxia. 
should be employed. The incipient cold stage is the extreme aggravation 

While the diffusion of excitement is attempted by the | of all the symptoms, and the pathological conditions of 
external means enumerated, the same object is to be | the organs, described as appertaining to the forming 
attained by various internal remedies. The alcoholic | stage. The evacuations upwards and downwards are 
solution of camphor, camphor water; calomel and opi- generally frequent and copious, consisting of a thin 
um; blue mass opium and ipecacuanha; sulphuric ether; | sero-albuminous fluid, either clear or of various colors. 
ammonia; warm brine; spirits of lavender compound; | The epigastrium, in most instances, is exceedingly 
and many other similar medicines, have been, and are | sensitive to the touch; burning heat, feeling of disten- 
constantly employed, and all with more or less success, | sion, and often violent spasmodic pains are felt in the 
as they happen to be administered in the cases adapted | abdomen. The thirst is intense, the tongue is cold, 
to their exhibition. Whenever the condition of the pa- | moist, and mostly pallid—the temperature of the breath 
tient admits of the employment of diffusible excitant | diminished—the voice reduced -to a whisper, and is 
agents, and diffusion of excitement and reaction can | guttural; the external surface is cold, generally bathed 


readily be accomplished, this order of remedies is ad- | in a colliquative cold sweat, yet the patient complains 
missible and often advantageous. The cases in which 


of a distressing sensation of heat, and warmth is exces- 
these means are most serviceable are those of a light | sively annoying; the skin of the fingers, hands, and feet, 


character, in which the nervous temperament prevails, | is shrivelled, and its elasticity impaired. The extremi- 
and nervous symptoms are most predominant, and in | ties of the fingers and even hands are discolored, having 
which timidity and fear have given aggravation to the | a livid or bluish tinge. The capillary circulation is 
symptoms by their depressing influence. feeble, the blood pressed from the skin and inner labial 

In the cases where sanguine irritation is the more | surface returning with slowness. The pulse is feeble, 
leading feature, they are not safe remedies unless pre- | vanishing from the touch—generally frequent, A dis- 
ceded by some depletion. ~ , 
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position to fainting is common, The respiration is op- 
pressed, the sense of suffocation distressing, with often 
great precordial anguish. The face is pallid, the eyes 
surrounded with a livid areola, and are sunken; the 
features pinched and shrivelled—all the phenomena. of 
extreme old age are induced in a few hours—the spas- 
modic cramps and neuralgic pains, sometimes one, 
sometimes the other, and frequently both, are generally 
present, and often subject the patient to extreme an- 
guish. They are less frequent and more easily con- 
trolled in the phlegmatic or lymphatic than the nervous 
temperament. 

The incipient collapse, in individuals of robust con- 
stitution, who have enjoyed good health, and led tem- 

erate lives, in whom the attack has not been induced 
by some most gross act of imprudence, is very fre- 
quently arrested, and reaction is established. But, in 

e feeble, the intemperate, the aged, the broken down 
valetudinarian, those exhausted by fatigue and watch- 
ing, it resists all remedial means, and hastens with un- 
restrained rapidity into the second period, confirmed 
collapse or state of asphyxia. 

In the confirmed ¢ all hope has fled—so few are 
the escapes from this condition, it may be regarded as 
the dying state. The symptoms of the anteceding pe- 
riod have reached their climax. The evacuations are 
Jess constant in this period; at times they continue pro- 
fuse, but often cease or are easily checked. The tor- 
ment of thirst is unabated—cold drink is ardently de- 
sired and vehemently demanded--tongue and breath 
cold, the voice almost extinct. The surface cold as mar- 


The pathology or the condition of the organs of the 
cold stage, does not differ from that of the pene 
stages except in degree. It is analogous to the col 
stage of all. febrile diseases and diseases of irritation. 
It bears a strong resemblance to the Pernicious Algid 
Intermittent, the Cold Plague, as it is termed in the 
southern states. The difference between the cold 
stage of this and other diseases, arises from the exten- 
sive surface, the seat of the primitive affection, and the 
excessive evacuation, both which disable the economy 
and prostrate its forces of life to such a degree, as to 
prevent effectually reaction from occurring—and death 
necessarily ensues, as it does in the cold stage of the 
Pernicious Intermittent, or any disease when reaction 
or diffusion—irradiation into the whole economy cannot 
be accomplished. 

Treatment.—The indications of treatment in this, are 
the same as in the preceding stages, but with much 
less prospect of a successful issue. They are to allay 
the irritation of the alimentary apparatus, create and 
diffuse excitement, and to arrest the profuse discharges 
from the external and internal surfaces. It is in the 
first period of this stage, or incipient collapse, that any 
well founded expectation of attaining these objects can 
be indulged. 

General bloodletting, which in the forming stage 
proves the most prompt and efficient of remedial means, 
becomes in this stage an uncertain remedy, exceedingly 
equivocal in its effects. It is decidedly mischievous in 
the intemperate, the feeble, the nervous. Abstracting 


| blood from the general circulation, the exhaustion of 


ble, is bedewed with a clear, thin fluid strained through | which is one of the strong features of this stage, its di- 
every pore. A sense of oppressive heat still prevails, | rect operation is to debilitate and enfeeble the actions 
and the application of warmth is earnestly resisted; it | of every organ, the healthy as well as the diseased— 
causes restlessness, and frequently violent efforts to d‘ffusion or reaction is then rendered still more difficult, 


escape from it, exhausting and injuring the patient. | 


The sensibility of the skin in this, as in the preceding 


eriod, is often morbidly acute—sinapisms and other | 
irritating remedies cannot be borne; they cause, some- | 


times in a few minutes, intolerable pain—vesication is 
easily induced, frictions with decoction of cantharides 
will often remove the whole cuticle—spontaneous vesi- 
cation of the face has occurred in this city. 

The livid and bluish tinge of the extremities now per- 
vades the whole body, passing frequently into a sooty 
hue. The same color is seen around the eyes, and in 
the internal surface of the mouth and lips. ‘The eyes 
are sunken deep in their sockets with a ghastly expres- 
sion, or are rolled upwards in their orbits—at this pe- 
riod the adnata are often injected. The mind is en- 
feebled, questions harass and worry the patient; the 
efforts at conversation are exhausting—he becomes 
listless, indifferent, careless to his fate, and even in- 
vites death as a relief to his misery. 

The pulse is either scarcely perceptible, a mere 


thread at the wrist, or it has vanished, not being felt , 


even at the axilla, and barely to be detected in the caro- 
tids. The capillary circulation is now nearly termina- 
ted—no impression can be made on it by pressure on 
the labial surface where it can be brought into view, or 
the hands. 

The spasms of the muscles, in this as the other pe- 
riods, are not a constant phenomenon—in many in- 
stances they are not present, while in others they con- 
tinue to torture the patient to the last moment of exist- 
ence; and after death, it is not uncommon, to see the 
fingers, toes, and, at times, the limbs move, for a con- 
siderable period, from the contraction of the muscles. 

Shortly before dissolution, the body which has im- 

ressed the touch with a sense of coldness, generally 

ecomes warmer, and a general glow appears to be re- 
turning to the surface. This phenomenon often leads 
the observer into a belief that a reaction is about to be 
established—.it is a delusion—it is the precursor to 
death—and after dissolution the temperature of the 
corpse continues to augment for some time, and is found 
re = subsequently warmer than- during life. 

on. X. 24 


if not impracticable. 

Local-depletion by leeches to the epigastrium and 
lower belly, to the anus, and by cups to the abdomen 
and precordium, may be used in the incipient period 
with good effect. 

From the coldness of the general surface, application 
of warmth would appear to be decidedly indicated—yet 
experience in this city has not shown it to be materially 
beneficial—it should be regulated to the feelings of the 
patient. Extreme warmth is generally prejudicial; it 
occasions great distress to the patient, and forces him 
often to violent exertions to escape from its application 
—it favors also the excessive drainage from the skin, 
Heated bran or oats in bags, is the most preferable 
mode of applying warmth. 

. The excitement of the skin is a measure of impor- 
tance. Various modes of effecting this are employed. 
Dry frictions are preferred by some—others employ 
stimulant embrocations, liniments, or ointments. Sina- 
pisms are commonly resorted to. Frictions with tinc- 
ture or terebinthinate decoction of cantharides are re- 
commended, but they denude the surface, hy removing 
the cuticle, and are objectionable. This effect has 
been produced by frictions with spirits of camphor.— 
Spirits of camphor, heated and applied to the abdomen 


‘and to the limbs, which subsequently are covered with 


flannels imbued in the same liquid, has been employed. 
In the incipient collapse, when there are violent pains 
in the belly, warm poultices and epithems of hops, &c., 
and stomach warmers have proved highly serviceable. 
The internal remedies are exceedingly various. They 
generally consist in. excitants more or less diffusible. 
Some prefer the very diffusible, as spirits of camphor 
—sulphuric «ther—Hoffman’s anodyne—tincture of 
opium—essence of menth—warm toddy;—others rely 
on calomel alone, or with opium, or blue pill and opium: 
ammonia and carbon of ammonia, camphor, and cay- 
enne pepper are resorted to. Water as hot as it can be 
swallowed, has been extolled. It is useful when there 
are violent spasms of the stomach. Amongst other rem- 
edies of this character are warm brine, and the saline so- 
lution of Dr. Stevens—consisting of super carbonate soda 
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4 dr, muriate of soda, 1 scru. chlorate of potass gr. vii. 
dissolved in half a tumbler of water, and given every 
hour. Frictions, dry heat, sinapisms, and injections of 
hot brine are employed at the same time. 

While excitants of various kinds are administered by 
some, others employ sedative internal means—such as 
ice in small quantities, or held in the mouth; iced gum 
water; the effervescing draught alone, or with lauda- 
w and camphor, carbonated water, and acetate of 
ead. 

From the number and diversity of these means, for 
all of which some success is claimed, it is evident, that 
no one course of proceeding can be adopted, to the 
exclusion of all others. Individual differences, arising 
out of habits of life, constitution, temperament, and 
other circumstances, must have weighty influence in 
directing the course of the practitioner. The stimulant 
and excitant plan, is adapted to the intemperate, the 
feeble, and the very nervous. The sedative to the san- 
guine, robust, and healthily constituted. In many the 
two may be conjoined, or the sedative, proper at the 
commencement, must soon be abandoned for the exci- 
tant. 

When the discharges are very copious they should 
be arrested if possible, for the loss of the aqueous por- 
tion of the blood, so changes its constitution and quali- 
ties, as to become a new source of difficulty and dan- 
ger. It confirms the arrest of the capillary, or organic 
circulation, as the red ‘globules cannot move when de- 
prived of their vehicle. Mild astringent decoctions are 
used for this purpose. The acetate of lead, in injec- 
tions in the dose of one scruple, with or without lauda- 
num, according as pain has existed or been absent, has 
been effectual for this object. The hot brine and saline 
solution, given by the mouth and as injections, appear 
to act in this manner, and also to prove mildly stimulant 
from their absorption. 

Injections into the veins of warm water, or saline so- 
lutions, have been proposed, and would appear to be 
the most direct means of meeting this last indication. 
Experience has, however, shown, that although they 
do act in this mode, and relieve temporarily, yet no 
permanent advantage has been derived from them. 


D. Stage of Reaction or Febrile Period. 


When the patient escapes from the cold stage or col- 
lapse, a reaction succeeds that exposes him to new 
dangers, and creates new difficulties to the practitioner. 

' The reaction does not always present the same phe- 
nomena. It varies, Ist, in being confined to a single 
organ; 2d, being extended to the whole economy. 

In the first class of cases, the brain becomes most 
generally involved, or in some instances the lungs. 

The reaction of the brain is, at times, rapid and in- 
tense, the symptoms of apoplexy suddenly supervening 
and destroying the patient. 
and less vehement. 
more elevated temperature than the rest of the body; 


the cheeks and lips acquire a better hue, the mind 

ht delirium, the conjunctiva are in- 
jected with blood. The affection of the brain increases, 
pain is suffered, often acute, causing the patient to cry 
out; phrenitic delirium supervenes, which is soon suc- 


wanders with a lig 


ceeded by stupor, profound coma, and death. 


The reaction in other cases, occupies the lungs; the 
respiration is hurried and embarrassed; the pulse rises, 
becomes full—the skin warm; when the chest is exam- 
ined with the stethoscope, mucous and submucous rat- 

“tles are heard, the patient seeks an erect position, and 
soon perishes, suffocated by effusion into the bronchial 


tubes, or with pulmonary engorgement. 


In the second class of cases, the reaction is diffused; 
it is not manifested in a single organ, and assumes the 
type of the ordinary typhhoid fevers, too familiar to 
most practitioners to require any particular description. 

When the signs of the first class of cases appear, or 


REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS. 


At other times it is slower 
The head becomes warm, and is of 
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ears, or along the jugulars; cold applications should be 
made to the head, and these succeeded by blisters to 
the scalp. When the symptoms are pulmonic, cups, 
or leeches to the chest, followed by Sisters, are de- 
manded. In some instances, when the pulse will ad- 
mit of it, general depletion is to be resorted to. 

The treatment of the second class of reaction is the 
same as that pursued in common typhoid fevers—hav- 
ing great caution in the employment of all excitant 
remedies. 

The foregoing general statement of the disease, as 
manifested in the different organs of the economy, and 
the remedies employed, is not intended as directions to 
the general reader for the management of the disease 
—none but professional men are capable of undertak- 
ing this task. The varieties in the cases are so nu- 
merous, the disease is modified by so many circum- 
stances, that practical knowledge and skill can alone 
enable any one to form the necessary discrimination. 
This portion is addressed entirely to the professional 
reader, and is derived from the personal odservations 
of the commission on the disease in Canada, New York, 
and this city. SAMUEL JACKSON, M. D. 

CHARLES D. MEIGS, M. D. 
RICHARD HARLAN, M. D. 





A report, containing a general summary of the obser- 
vations of the Commission on the characters of the dis- 
ease, was submitted to the Sanitary Board, the day 
after the return of the Commission, and was then 
made public through the journals, See page 31 of the 
present volume. 





REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS. 


On Saturday last, the court of Common Pleas held an 
extra session, to hear and examine the claims of revo- 
lutionary soldiers, claiming pensions under the recent 
act of Congress. Judges Pierce and Engle were pre- 
sent. 

John Kitts, a native of this county, seventy-six years 
old, was called out in 1775, and served in three cam- 
paigns or tours of duty—was in no general engage- 
ment; but was a short time united with the continental 
army under General Washington. 

James C. , born in 1775, in Norriton township, 
(now part of Montgomery county,) was first a volun- 
teer in a rifle corps, but was advanced to the rank of 
adjutant, which post he held under several field offi- 
cers. He was in the battles of Brandywine and Prince- 
ton, and several skirmishes, and saw much service, He 
now resides in Haverford. 

John Jackson, born at Marcus Hook, in the year 
1753, and now a tenant of the county poor house, was 


Pe only applicant on whom age and misfortune had 


laid a heavy hand. He is blind, feeble, and mentally 
failing. Asa militiaman, he did duty during the war, 
on bourd a row galley, armed and bearing the United 
States flag. He was taken a prisoner of war, and con- 
fined in the public prison in Philadelphia. ‘‘He was 
exchanged,” he said on his examination, ‘‘for a Hes- 
sian, one of nineteen who were caught thieving” —a 
trait of the times which corroborated Jackson’s personal 
narrative. ‘‘At that time he cared for nothing,” he said, 
‘“‘and minded no more shooting an enemy than a bird!” 
Peace to his latter days, may he long enjoy the pro- 
vision his country has been too tardy in making. 

Wm. Long, « native of Ridley township, and living 
all his life in this vicinity, is now in the ninetieth year 
of his age. He was the companion in arms of Mr. Kitts, 
and served on the same tours of duty. 

These revolutionary soldiers are all well known here 
in their respective neighbourhoods, where they are liv- 
ing in the bosom of their families and friends, one ex- 
cepted, who is reduced to accept legal provision. It 
is very likely that Uncle Sam will for many years have 


reaction of the brain or lungs, local depletion should be | the honor of paying them a stipend from his big purse; 


immediately resorted to, by leeches, applied behind the for the first named looks much younger than one would 
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suppose; and the oldest almost daily takes a walk 
through Chester. 

James Polk, serjeant, has yet to file his declaration. 
He was born in Chester county, and was out in ’76, ’77, 
and ’78. He has resided chiefly in Maryland, where he 
could most easily substantiate his claim, 

Chester ( Pa.) paper. 


COMPLIMENT TO GENERAL LAFAYETTE, 
Philadelphic, March 31, 1832. 
G:werat LaFareEtte, 

Dear Sir,—We have the pleasure, on behalf of 
the hatters of the city and county of Philadelphia, of 
transmitting to you a hat, manufactured on a car of the 
‘trade, in a grand civic and military procession in honor 
of the centennial birth-day of the illustrious Washing- 
ton, February 22d, 1832. 

We perform this task, sir, with the liveliest emotions 
of pleasure. When we look back to ‘‘the time that 
tried men’s souls,” the name of LAFAYET FE, and its 
companionship with every thing connected with the 
name of WASHINGTON—it was inscribed with his on 
every banner, and mingled with it in every heart— 
when we remember that you left the land of your fa- 
thers, and all the endearing ties of home, to join in the 
s le for the independence that we now enjoy, and 
at atime, too, that nothing but a pure love of liberty 
and the rights of man could have induced you to join a 
contest of such doubtful issue, our hearts are warmed 
with gratitude, and it affords us pleasure in thus having 
an opportunity of presenting to you this small ‘Tribute | 
of Respect,” which, though of trifling value in itself, 
may serve to convince that your name will ever be re- 
membered by the American people, who are proud to 
think of you as one of her noblest defenders, 

That your days may be long in a world that so much 
needs you, and that your hundredth anniversary may 
find you with accumulated strength and honors, still the 
champion of liberty, is our sincerest prayer. 

PETER PARKER, Chairman. 
CHARLES E. DUFFIELD, Secretary. 
HENRY H. LINDSAY, 

ABRAHAM RUSSELL, Jun. 
GEORGE W. DUFFY, 

DAVID P. JONES, 

ROBERT HOWELL, 


Lagrange, July 14th, 1832. 
Dean GenttemMen—lI have received, with the most 
affectionate gratitude, the fine hat, manufactured on a 
car of the trade, at the great anniversary procession of 
the 22d of February. To a fellow citizen, particularly 
devoted to the city of Philadelphia, this specimen of 
professional perfection, offered by you, gentlemen, 
would have been at all times a highly welcome present; 
but the choice of the day on which your attention has, 
from the father of the country and army, descended on 
an old continental soldier, his adopted son, bestows on 
the gift an additional merit, of which I am fully sensible. 
Be pleased to accept my respectful thanks for the sen- 
timents you have so kindly expressed, and believe me, 
forever, to all of you, gentlemen, a most obliged and af- 
fectionate friend, LAFAYETTE. 
Peter Parker, chairman, Charles E. Duffield; 
Henry H. Lindsay, Abraham Russell, Jun, 
George W. Duffy, David P. Jones, Robert 
Howell, 





From the Philadelphia Gazette. 
PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS. 
Thursday, Sept. 13, 1832. 
SELECT COUNCIL.—Mr. Henry Young resigned 


as messenger, and Wm. Blackburn was elected in his 
place. 


The subjoined communication from the sanitary com- 
mittee was received and laid on the table. 


To John M. Scott, Esq. President of the Select Council. 
Sir,—I am instructed by the Sanitary committee to 


inform the Select Council, that the labors of that com- 
mittee will probably close at an early day, and that a 
full report of its operations and expenditures will then 
be submitted to the inspection of Councils. As such 
report may probably present some matters requiring 
the action of Councils, the Sanitary committee beg 
leave most respectfully to suggest the propriety of hold- 
ing an adjourned session at a period about two weeks 
from the present day. 

With great respect, sir, your most ob’t serv’t, 

JOS. McILV AINE, 
Chairman pro. tem, San. Com. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 13, 1832. 


A communication from Jesse Torrey was received, 
and laid on the table, 

Mr. Lrerincort as chairman of the committee made 
the following report, which was ordered to be printed. 

The committee to whom was referred the petition of 
sundry citizens respecting the propriety of establishing 
GAS WORKS for the purpose of lighting the city of 
Philadelphia with gas, report: 

They have had the subject under consideration, and 
after obtaining all the information they have been able to 
elicit—now offer for the information of Councils, such 
portions thereof, .as are deemed material in forming a 
just conclusion ona question of so much importance ta 
the city. 

There will be required a brick or stone building 50 
feet square, 44 feet 6 inches high; also another build- 
ing adjoining the above, 63 feet by 28 feet, and 18 feet 


high, having a vault under the floor 13 feet wide, and 7 ° 


feet to the top of the arch, the whole length of the 
building, with a chimney 80 feet high, 8 feet at the 
base, and 8 feet at top, sufficiently thick to stand firm. 
The construction of which is estimated at $11,500 
Three benches of retorts, 9 furnaces and 18 

retorts, 1 cast iron Gas-holder tank, 42 feet 

diameter, and 20 feet deep. Also 1 Gas- 

holder 41 feet 6 inches by 20-feet, (to fit in 

the above tank, ) with all the necessary con- 

nexions jto the same to contain 27,000 cubic 

feet of Gas, estimated, 19,700 

Five miles of main pipes of cast iron, as fol- 
lows: 

1 mile of 10 inches diameter. 








4 do 8 do .do 

1 do 6 do do 

1 do 4 do do 

1 do 3 do do 

do 2 do do 
Estimated cost including layingand repaving, 29,500 
$60,700 
400 iron Lamp-posts, and Lamps, at $15, 6,000 
$66,700 


No charge is made for the cost of a lot of ground, as 
itis believed that a part of the lot belonging to the city, 
situated on the Schuylkill and Chesnut street, upon 
which the old water house now stands, would be a suit- 
able location for the buildings necessary for a gas esta- 
blishment, the materials of the old buildings which are 
at present useless to the city, could be made available 
in their construction. The situation is sufficiently re- 
mote not to occasion any smoke or disagreeable smell 
to the citizens—and as a large quantity of bulky articles, 
such as rosin and coal are used in the manufactory of 

its immediate contiguity to the landing on the 
Schuylkill renders it peculiarly eligible. 

The buildings, machinery, &c. also 5 miles of iron 
pipes, it is believed by a competent judge, may all be 
completed by September, 1833. 

Gas is manufactured and. supplied in other cities at 
the cost of $3 50-100 the 1000 cubic feet, exclusive of 
interest of capital, and salaries to officers. 

Each street light of gas, (giving six times as much 
light as those from oil, ) at $3 50 the 1000 feet, and con- 
suming 1850 feet of gas, will cost $6 47-100 a year. 
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Each oil lamp in Philadelphia is estimated to con- 


sume 9 gallons of oil a year, which, at the present con- 

tract price of oil, 85 centsa gallon, costs $7 65 each. 

In New York,gas is sold to citizens at seven dollars per 
1000 feet, and 2 meng of 1700 buildings, public and 
private are supplied, which have produced the New 
York Gas Light Company, a yearly income of upwards 
of a hundred thousand dollars for the last 5 years. 

Suppose gas works to be erected according to the 
estimate furnished, and 5 miles of pipe laid for $60,700, 
the following would be the cost to the city per year: 
Interest on §66,700 at 5 per cent. 3,335 
Salary to superintendent, 2,500 
400 public lamps in the 5 miles of pipes 

at cost of gas, $6 47 each, 2,588 

— $8,423 

At which rate it would require the sale of $16,846 

worth of gas to private establishments to reimburse the 

city and firnish the above mentioned 400 lamps, free of 
cost, 

The main streets east of Broad street, embrace about 
25 miles of extent, which, if all laid with gas pipes, the 
whole cost is estimated as follows: 

Gas factory on Schuylkill and machinery, 

Five miles of pipe, 

Twenty miles of additional pipe at $5000 a 
mile, 

Additional works for gas holders to be filled 
from the Schuylkill factory during the day 
time, and from whichthe distributing pipes 
will be supplied with gas at night, 


$31,200 
29, 500 


100,000 


50,000 





$210,700 

Estimated value of the lot, 10,000 

Two thousand iron lamp posts, lamps, 

at $15, each, 30,000 : 
ae 3 


$250,700 

In making the foregoing estimates, no expense has 
been charged for conducting the gas into buildings (as 
js the practice in New York, ) believing the public inter- 
est would be better promoted by granting permission to 
individuals desirous of using gas to make attachments at 
their own expense, agreeably to the practice with our 
water works, 

In New York, rosin is used in the manufacturing of 
gas, of which there is annually consumed about thirteen 
thousand barrels. 

The committee are aware that objections have been 
hitherto urged against the use of gas, in consequence of 
the offensive smeli which proceeded from it. They 
have reason however to believe that the important im- 
provements which have been lately made in the means 
of preparing and using it, have effectually removed the 
difficulties on this head. 

In most cities where gas has been substituted for oil 
in lighting, chartered companies have been established 
for that purpose, which from the best information we 
have been able to collect, have generally realized a 
Jarge profit annually by the sale of gas, that the stock 
in these companies generally sells at a high advance 
upon their first cost and that it is generally approved of 
by those who reside where it is used. 

From a review of these circumstances, the commit- 
tee are of opinion, that if Councils adopt a plan of 
lighting this city with Bas at the public cost, and in ad- 
dition to the supply of the public lamps, manufacture 
sufficient for sale to individuals for lighting dwellings, 
stores, shops, public buildings, &c. at New York 
prices, there will be realized a profit over and above 
the cost of manufacturing the gas, that will in time 
produce a surplus fund for the reimbursement of the 
capital expended in the construction of the works in 
addition to the great object of lighting our streets in a 
superior manner to the present mode. 

Before closing this communication your committee 


REPORT ON LIGHTING THE CITY WITH GAS. 
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will observe, that no object of general improvement of 
the city has been suggested, that appears to be more 
fully embraced by the designs of the late Mr. Girard, 
as expressed in the xxry.section and third clause of his 
will as follows: ; 

**To enable the city corporation to improve the city 
property, and the general appearance of the city itself, 
and, in effect, to diminish the burden of taxation, now 
most oppressive, especially on those who are the least 
able to bear it.” 

The committee therefore recommend the adoption of 
the following resolutions: ; 


Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils, that 
it is expedient to adopt a plan for lighting the strects 
of the city with gas, and for supplying public and pri- 
vate buildings with the same. 

Resolved, That a committee of three members of each 
Council be appomted to examine the city property 
at the corner of Chesnut and Schuylkill Front 
streets, and to report on the measures proper to be 
taken in order to establish there a gas factory accord- 
ing to the views contained in a report made by a com- 
mittee of Councils on the 13th September, 1832. All 
which is respectfully submitted. ° 


Mr, Pettit, aschairman of the committee, made the 
following report and resolutions, which were adopted. 


The committee appointed ‘‘to consider whether any, 
and if any, what measures ought to be adopted on the 
part of the corporation of Philadelphia in relation to 
the real estate purchased by the late S. Girard, Esq. 
subsequent to the date of the last republication of his 
last will and testament,” respectfully report: 

That as the property in question belongs either ta 
the city corporation, or to the heirs at law of the late 
Mr. Girard, and as a legal adjudication upon the sub- 
ject seems,under the circumstances, to be necessary, the 
committce deemed it proper to have an interview with 
those heirs, or such persons as represented them. They 
were glad to find that all the heirs were represented, 
and that such a spirit of accommodation was manifest- 
ed, as, the committee believe, will lead to a settlement 
of every difficulty with the least possible trouble and 
inconvenience to all concerned. 

The measures which your committee deem proper, 
and which meet the views, and will receive the consent 
in writing of Mr, Girard’s heirs at law, are embraced in 
the following resolution, the adoption of which is re- 
spectfully recommended. 

Resolved by the Select and Common Councils, That 
the mayor and city treasurer on behalf of the city cor- 
poration, with the consent of the heirs at law of the 
late Stephen Girard be, and they are hereby authorized 

1, To take possession and charge of all the real 
estate purchased by Mr. Girard subsequent to the date 
of the last republication of hisdast will and testament. 

2. To receive the rents, issues, and profits thereof, 
and keep a separate account of them, investing the 
same from time to time for the benefit of such party as 
may be ultimately found legally entitled to the proper- 
ty; and to keep the said property in reasonable and 
sufficient repair out of the rents thereof, without any 
charge on the part af the corporation for commissions 
in case the decision be against it. 

3. If the final legal decision be in favour of the heirs 
at law, then to surrender the property to them. 

4. Toenter, with the aid of the city solicitor, an ami- 
cable action in the proper court, and to have a case 
stated, if practicable, for the opinion of the court upon 
the question between the corporation and the heirs at 
law relative to the said real estate. All of which is sub- 
mitted, &c, 

Mr. Duane, as chairman of the watering committee, 
made the following report and resolution, which were 
agreed to. 


The watering committee, to whom were referred 
sundry communications from the district of Kensing- 
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ton, report: That, on a former occasion they submitted 
to Councils the opinions which they entertained on the 
subject now again referred to them; and as no change 
in their sentiments has taken place, they might, per- 
haps, adequately discharge their duty now by referring 
to their former representation: they are induced, how- 
ever, from respect for the inhabitants of Kensington, to 
make the present report: 


It has been at all times the desire of the city of Phi- 
ladelphia, to furnish an ample supply of Schuylkill wa- 
ter to all the neighbouring districts; and it has also been 
their interest to do so, for, besides deriving an increas- 
ed revenue in proportion to the extension of the sup- 
ply, the city could not but be aware that the health and 
prosperity of the districts were objects of deep conse- 
quence to herself: it has not been at any time forgotten, 
that, although separated for purposes of municipal re- 
gulation, the whole-population of the city and districts 
are but one family, having a common interest, the de- 
cay of any one affecting all the rest, and the advance- 
ment of each producing advantage to the whole. 


But, while such were the sentiments of the city, it 
was obvious that the strictest impartiality must be ob- 
served, in treating with the several districts fora supply 
of water from the city fount. 

The district of Kensington, aware of the importance 
of a supply of water, not merely for domestic, but for 
manufacturing purposes, made application to the city 
for it, and the city at once consented to supply water 
in the same manner, and on the same terms adopted as 
to the other districts, 


So that if the Kensington district joined the city line,no 
sort of difficulty could have arisen, and the water would 
have been long since flowing where it is so much re- 
quired. But it is known, that whilst all the other dis- 
tricts supplied with water, join, or are bounded by the 
city line, the district of Kensington is separated from it, 
the district of the Northern Liberties lying between 
Kensington and the city. 

The city, therefore, said to Kensington, ‘we have 
delivered water in all instances to the extent of our 
own boundary, and we will deliver a supply to you in 
the same manner, but we have no right to lay down 
pipes in the Northern Liberties, or to use the pipes of 
that district without its consent; and consequently, ere 
you can receive the water jt will be necessary for you 
to make an arrangement with the Northern Liberties; 
that district already has pipes for its own supply; we 
are not aware that any evil could arise from allowing 
your water to pass through their pipes; on the contrary, 
their own supply would be more certain, and the water 
would*be more pure; but these are matters for the de- 
cision of others, not for ours.’’ 


Accordingly, the district of Kensington applied to the 
district of the Northern Liberties for permission to use 
their p:pes, but permission was refused unless Kensing- 
ton would pay twelve thousand dollars, or the interest 
thereof annually, for the privilege. 

Whether the decision of the Northern Liberties was 
correct or not, the city of Philadelphia is not to decide: 
all that the city has to determine is, whether, as Ken- 
sington is willing to pay six thousand dollars, Philadel- 
phia shall pay the remaining six thousand dollars to the 
Northern Liberties? 

The watering committee have been invariably of 
opinion, that the city ought to do for Kensington every 
thing that has been done for any other district, but no 
more: and they are at a loss to conceive, why the city 
should contribute $6,000 to the Kensington district 
. alone: why Spring Garden, Southwark, and especially 

Moyamensing, have not as fair a claim. In contracts 
with other districts, the city is bound to reduce the 
rates of supply to those districts, if more favorable terms 
shall be given to any other; so that if the city were to 
secure a supply of water to Kensington, by paying for 
Pipes out of the city, it isat least questionable whether 
other districts might not claim an equivalent. 


* 
- 
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It seems, indeed, to be the opinion of some of the 
citizens of Kensington, that it is rendering a great favor 
to the city to take a supply of water from it; but your 
committee, whilst they do not say that any favour is 
conferred at all, respectfully think, that if any favour is 
conferred, it is Snes by the city: the city is glad 
to be able to supply its neighbors, and content with the 
rent; but it is well known that the rent bears no pro- 
portion to the benefit conferred, and is very low when 
the cost, labor, and risks of the establishment are con- 
sidered: if the use of the Schuylkill water were sus- 
pended in any district, what would be the effect upon 
rents, business, and property? 

It should, besides, be borne in mind, that the supply 
at the command of the city, is not inexhaustible: dur- 
ing the late epidemic, the resources of the city were 
tested; the supply was ample, and mainly contributed 
to our present state of health; but who can say, what 
the demand may be ten years hence, if population and 
improvement shall advance as they have in the ten 
years that are passed? Your committee believe, that 
the day is not remote, when the supply of water will be 
barely adequate to supply the domestic uses and the 
purposes of street purification, and when its application 
to manufacturing uses must be at least abridged. 

Whilst, therefore, the city of Philadelphia cheerfully 
diffuses this necessary of life to all its neighbors, let 
none of them suppose, that they are conferring a favor 
upon the city, or that the city ought to give a bonus to 
those, who take what is as essential to their own health 
and prosperity, as to those of the city itself. 

The committee, in conclusion, respectfully say, that, 
in their opinion, the city ought not to vary from the 
contract offered to the district of Kensington: greatly 
regret that any difficulty should exist, but that difficulty 
is not in consequence of any proceeding of the city, nor 
is it the duty of the city to remove it. If more liberal 
terms cannot be had from the Northern Liberties, and 
the district of Kensington shall refuse the terms pro- 
posed, it may be worth inquiry, whether a supply of 
water may not be had through the district of Spring 
Garden; and, if that should not be attainable, whether 
a remedy may not be had by an appeal to the legisla- 
ture of the state. 

The committee, therefore, submit the following reso- 
lation: 

Resolved, That it is not expedient to vary from the 
contract proposed on the 7th of November, 1831, by 
the watering committee of the city of Philadelphia to 
the Commissioners of the district of Kensington. 

| Mr. Worrell as chairman of the committee made the 

| following report, which was agreed to, 

The committee to whom was referred the communi- 
cation of A, Russell & Co, No. 104 Chesnut street, Re- 

ort: 
. That as a Board of Directors will shortly be appoint- 
ed, who will have the charge and management of all 
the real estate and regulations of rents Of property of 
the late Stephen Girard, Esq. the committee deem it 
inexpedient to act at present on the subject referred to 
them, and ask leave to be discharged from any farther 
| consideration of the same. 
Mr. Pettit offered the annexed resolution, which was 








adopted by both councils. 

Resolved, by the Select and Common Council, That 
the city treasurer be instructed to take the necessary 
measures to collect, by suit or otherwise, the moneys 
due to the corporation, on account of loans made out 
of the funds of Franklin and Scott’s legacies. 

The Select Council passed the ordinance relative to 
the Girard estate, which was also passed by the Com- 
mon Council, with an amendment to the last section. 

COMMON COUNCIL.—Mr. Baker presented a pe- 
tition praying that George street, from Schuylkill 5th 
and 6th street be paved, which was referred to the Pav- 
ing Committee. ; 

Mr. Sexton presented two petitions relative to the 
gas in the sewer along Dock street, which was referred 
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to a special committee of two members of each council 
—and Messrs. Sexton, Moss, Duane, and Toland, were 
appointed on the committee, 


Saturday, Sept. 15, 1832. 

SELECT COUNCIL.—The Select Council agreed 
to the amendments of the Common Council relative to 
the 27th section of the Girard Ordinance, which will 
be found in our columns. 

Mr. Duane called up for consideration the resolution 
relative to the compensation to the medical gentlemen 
who visited Canada. When, on motion of Mr. Groves, 
it was amended, so as to give each of the gentlemen five 
hundred dollars, instead of four hundred, which was 
agreed to, and the Common Council concurred therein. 

Mr. Groves read in his place the following ordinance, 
which was laid on the table. 

Aw Orprrance, relative to the regulation of Ches- 
nut street near the river Schuylkill: 

Sec, 1. Be it ordained and enacted, &c. That the 
Paving Committee be, and they are hereby authorized, 
by and with the advice of the city surveyor, so to alter 
the regulation of Chesnut street from Front to Beach 
street, as to make the same more convenient of ingress 


and egress to the landings on the river Schuylkill, and | 


to fix the regulation of the streets adjacent so as to con- 
form to the heights of the said Chesnut street; and that 
when the same shall be approved hy the proper authori- 
ties, the said regulation shall be considered as duly 
fixed and confirmed. 

Mr. Groves offered the annexed resolution, which 
was adopted by both Councils. 

Whereas, The business of the Councils has been very 
much increased from various causes, thereby increasing 
in a great degree the labor of its officers: Therefore, 

Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils, that 
the Mayor be, and he is hereby authorized to draw his 
warrant in favor of the clerks of Councils, for the sum 
of one hundred and fifty dollars each, and that the same 
be charged to appropriation No, 21. 





AN ORDINANCE FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF 
THE GIRARD TRUSTS, 


Section 1. Be it ordained and enacted by the citizens 
of Philadelphia, in Select and Common Councils assem- 
bled, That for the more convenient management of the 
estate devised and bequeathed to the city of Philadel- 





members of either of the Councils, to propose the names 
ofso many other citizens as shall make up the number of 
nine—and the Councils so assembled shall, from among 
the persons so proposed, proceed to choose viva voce 
three directors of the Girard Trusts, 


Sect. 4. And be it further ordained and enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, That in case vacancies shall oc- 
cur in the said board, whether by death, resignation, re- 
moval from the city, or other cause, the Councils shall 
at a special joint meeting to be for that purpose called, 
receive and record nominations of at least three persons 
for each vacancy, which nomination shall be published 
as is hereinbefore directed, and at another joint meeting 
to be held one week thereafter, the Councils shall pro- 
ceed to supply the vacancies from among the persons 
so nominated by a choice viva voce to be made. 


Secr. 5. And be it further ordained and enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, That the board of directors of 
the Girard Trusts, shall assemble at their chamber on 
the Tuesday immediately following the annual election 
of the members thereof, at the hour of noon, and shall 
choose one of their number to be president of the 
board, and shall also choose a secretary, and having 
so done, shall certify their choice by the signatures of 
at least five of their number, to the Mayor of the city, 
and to the Select and Common Councils. 


Sect. 6. And be it further ordained and enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, That the board of directors of 
the Girard Trusts thus constituted, shall under the di- 
rection of the Select and Common Councils, have the 
general charge and management of all the estate and 
effects devised and bequeathed by Stephen Girard to 
the city of Philadelphia: it shall execute all the trusts 
declared in his last will and testament, as to be executed 
by the city of Philadelphia, or under its authority: and 
it shall cause the intentions of the testator therein ex- 
pressed to be carried into faithful and complete effect. 


Secr. 7. And be it further ordained and enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, That the said board shall have 
power to make all necessary leases and contracts what- 
sover, touching the estate committed to its charge or 
the trusts therewith connected: to direct and supervise 
the investment, application, or disbursement of the 
moneys of the said estate: to employ and appoint agents 
and attorneys, to fix their compensation, and to re- 
move them from office at discretion: to fix the compen- 
sation and prescribe the duties to be performed by its 
secretary in addition to those hereinafter set forth: and 


phia by the late Stephen Girard, and for the better exe- | generally to take all proper means for the performance 
cution of the trusts declared in regard to the same by | of the several duties by this ordinance devolved on 
his last will and testament, there shall be constituted a | them. 


Board of Directors of the Girard Trusts, which shall 
consist of nine citizens of Philadelphia, to be chosen in 
the manner hereinafter set forth, each of whom shall 
continue in office three years, 

Secr. 2. And be it further ordained and enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, That the Select and Common 
Councils shall assemble in joint meeting on the first 
Monday of January in each year, at noon, and shall then 
and there record the names of such citizens of the city 
of Philadelphia, as may by any member or members of 
either of the Councils be proposed as members of such 
board of directors; and it shall be the duty of the clerks 
of such joint meeting, to cause publication to be made 
immediately thereafter, of all the names so recorded in 
at least four of the daily newspapers printed in the city 
of Philadelphia, three times in each. 

Sect. S. And be it further ordained and enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, That the Select and Common 
Councils shall assemble in joint meeting on the second 
Monday of January in each year, at noon, and if at the 
joint meeting referred to in the second section of this 
ordinance, there shall not have been at least nine per- 
sons-proposed, or if by refusals to serve, or other cause 
the number of persons in nomination shall be less than 
nine, in such case, it shall be lawful for any member or 


| 


Sect. 8. And be it further ordained and enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, That the said board shall meet 
at least once in every week, and shall keep true and ex- 
act records of all its proceedings. Five members of 
the board shall be a quorum for transacting the busi- 
ness thereof. 

Sxcr. 9. And be it further ordained and enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, That it shall be the duty of the 
board, annually, as soon after the second Monday of 
January as may be, to arrange and distribute its mem- 
bers into three classes or committees of equal num- 
bers: one of such committees, to be denominated the 
Committee of Finance, shall have more immediate 
charge of the financial concerns of the Girard estate, its 
income, its proper investment, expenditure and appli- 
cation, and the accounts to be kept thereof: the second 
committee, to be denominated the Committee on Real 
Estate, shall have more immediate charge of all matters 
relating to the real estate, the leasing thereof, and the 
building and repairs therewith connected; and the third 
committee, to be denominated the Committee on the 
College, shall have more immediate charge of the con- 
cerns of the Girard College, the system of instruction 
and discipline to be there pursued, and the mainte- 
nance and education of the orphans. But the said com- 
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‘mittees shall have no power to disburse moneys or oth- 
erwise to act without the previous sanction of the board, 
and they shall severally report all their transactions to 
the board, and such reports shall thereupon be entered 
at large upon the records. 

Srcr. 10. And be it further ordained and enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, That the board shall, on the 
first Monday of January, April, July, and October of 
each year, and oftener if need be, present to the Select 
and Common Councils, a full and clear report of all its 
transactions, and of all matters affecting the estate; and 
allthe books, records and documents of the board shall 
be subject to theinspection and scrutiny of the auditors 
hereinafter referred to, and of any committee for that 
purpose at any time appointed by either of the Councils. 

Sect. 11. And be it further ordained and enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, That no member of the board 
of Directors shall receive any pecuniary reward for his 
services; nor shall any member of the Select or Common 
Council, or any member of the said board, at any time 
hold any station, or’perform any work or duty whatsoev- 
er, to which emolument or compensation may be at- 
tached, in any wise connected with the estate of the 
late Stephen Girard, or the trusts created by his will: 
nor shall any such member, or any officer or agent by 
them appoiuted or employed, be directly or indirectly 
interested or concerned in any contract, engagement, or 
arrangement for doing any work or furnishing any mate- 
terials, whereby any profit or advantage may ensue to 
him, in any wise connected with the Girard Estates or 
Trusts, 

Srcr. 12° And be it further ordained and enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, That at the same meeting at 
which the treasurer of the city of Philadelphia is elected, 
there shall be in like manner annually appointed by the 

~ the joint votes of the members of the Select and Com- 
mon Councils, a treasurer of the Girard Fund, who shall 
continue in office until his successor is constituted. 

Secr. 13. And be it further ordained and enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, That the treasurer so elected 
shall, before he enter on the duties of his office, become 
bound jointly and severally with at least two sureties, 








tailed account in duplicate, concerning the estate de- 
vised and bequeathed by Stephen Girard to the city of 
Philadelphia, and the investment and application of. the 
same, and also aconcise but plain account of the state 
of the trusts and the said devises and bequests, for the 
year ending on the 31st day of December next preced- 
ing: and he shall moreover furnish to the Councils and 
to the directors of the Girard trusts, immediately after 
the expiration of each quarter, an exhibit of all the re- 
ceipts and <lisbursements of the fund, and such other 
information within the scope of his duties as they shalt 
from time to time require. 

Srcr. 16. And be it further ordained and enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, That the sectetary shall, in a 
book to be kept by him for that purpose, record, under 
the proper dates and in distinct items, numbered in suc- 
cession, all resolutions and orders, authorizing or di- 
recting any disbursements,appropriations, investments, 
or other applications of moneys, which shall have been 
passed or made by the board of directors at any of its 
meetings, and he shall, immediately after such meeting, 
transmit to the treasurer of the fund, a transcript from 
the said book. All warrants for money shall be direct- 
ed to the treasurer, signed by the presiding officer of 
the board, and countersigned by the secretary; they 
shall specify on their face the date and number of the 
resolution authorizing or directing the same, and shall 
be payable to the order of the person entitled to re- 
ceive the amount. The person receiving such war- 
rant shall give to the secretary a receipt for the same in 
the margin of the warrant-book, and the secretary shall 
also note the issuing of the warrant against the appro- 
priate resolution in the book above referred to. 

Sect. 17, And be it further ordained and enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, That the treasurer on the pre- 
sentation of a warrant to him duly executed and en- 
dorsed, shall, after first ascertaining the same to cor- 
respond with the transcript of the resolution by which 
it shall have been authorized, issue to the holder there- 
of a check upon the bank, taking a receipt therefor in 
the margin of his check-book; and such check shall in 
every case specify the name of the person in whose fa- 


who shall have been approved by the Select and Com-! vor the warrant was given, the number of the warrant, 
mon Councils, tothe Mayor, Aldermen, and citizens of | and the date and number of the resolution under which 


Philadelphia, in the penal sum of fifty thousand dollars, 
conditioned for the full and faithful performance of his 
duties as then defined or thereafter to be defined by 
the ordinances of the city of Philadelphia; and for the 
true and honest settlement of his accounts after the ex- 
piration of his office, and for the delivery to his succes- 
sor or to such other person as the Councils may direct, 
of all moneys, vouchers, documents and property what- 
soever, appertaining to the Girard estates or fund. 

Src. 14. And be it further ordained and enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, That the treasurer of the Girard 
fund shall demand and receive all moneys of the fund, 
from whatever source arising, and shall, at least twice 
in every week, deposite the same in such incorporated 
bank in the city of Philadelphia as the board of Direc- 
tors may direct in the name of the treasurer and direc- 
tors of the Girard trusts: he shall pay no moneys ex- 
cept by checks made in the manner hereinafter set 
forth, and shall cause the persons receiving the same to 
sign a receipt therefor in the margin of the check book: 
and he shall keep full and accurate accounts of all the 
money transactions of the estate, in such form and with 
such securities against fraud as may be devised by the 
auditors hereinafter mentioned, or by the Select and 
Common Councils. 

Secr. 15. And be it further ordained and enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, That the treasurer of the Gi- 
rard fund shall faithfully and exactly comply with all 
the directions contained in the will of Stephen Girard 
relative to the bequests to the city of Philadelphia: he 
shall especially regar:l the conditions expressed in the 
24th section thereof: he shall prepare and present to 
the Councils, at their first meeting in each year, a de- 





the warrant issued. 

Sxcr. 18. And be it further ordained and enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, That the treasurer of the fund 
shall receive an annual salary of 2,000 dollars, payable 
quarterly in full of his services. 

Sect, 19. And be it further ordained and enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, That in case it shall become 
necessary to the convenient and proper discharge of 
the duties of the treasurer, he shall be authorized to 
employ clerks and other assistants, who shall receive 
from the fund such compensation as the board of di- 
rectors, upon the recommendation of the auditors 
hereinafter mentioned, shall judge reasonable; but the 
treasurer shall be responsible for the fidelity, diligence, 
and skill of the clerks whom he may employ. 

Sect. 20. And be it further ordained and enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, That there shall be constituted 
a board of auditors of the Girard fund, which shall con- 
sist of three citizens of Philadelphia, each of whom 
shall continue in office three years. But who shall 
nevertheless be removable from office at any time with- 
in that period by a joint vote of Councils, for incapaci- 
ty or misconduct. 

Srcr. 21. And be it further ordained and enacted 
by the authority aforesaid, That the Select and Com- 
mon Councils, at their primary annual joint meeting, 
for proposing and recording nominations for directors 
of the Girard trusts, shall also receive and record nomi- 
nations of persons to fill the office of an auditor of the 
Girard fund; which nominations shall be published by 
the clerks in like manner with those for directors; and 
at the annual joint-meetings for electing directors, the 
Councils, from among the persons se nominated, or if 
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three persons shall not then remain in nomination, in | so nominated, nine directors of the Girard trusts, three 
such case from among’ those so nominated and such } auditors of the Girard fund, and a treasurer of the Gi- 
others as shall then be nominated to complete that num- rard fund. 4. That the persons so chosen to be direc- 
ber, shall proceed to choose viva voce one person to be | tors shall assemble at the city hall on the third Monday 
an auditor of the Girard fund. _ of November next, at noon, to enter upon the duties of 





Sect. 22. And be it further ordained and enacted / their office; and after choosing their president, shall 


by the authority aforesaid, That vacancies in the office 
of auditor shall be supplied in the manner hereinbefore 
provided in the case of directors of the Girard trusts. 

Secr. 23. And be it further ordained and enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, That the auditors so chosen 
shall immediately after the expiration of each quarter, 
proceed to investigate the condition of the Girard funds. 
They shall examine the treasurer’s accounts, carefull 
comparing the actual receipts and expenditures, wit 
the entries and exhibits thereof: they shall ascertain by 
reference to the books and muniments of the estate, 
and in such other manner as may be satisfactory to 
them, the amount of moneys which should properly | 
have been received by the treasurer; and shall ascer- 
tain by reference to the contracts, engagements, reso- 
lutions, and records of the board of directors, and in 
such other manner as may be satisfactory to them, the 
amount of moneys which should properly have been 
paid by the treasurer, or of which “ge ween should have 
been authorized by the board of directors; and they 
shall compare the sums properly to have been received 
or paid as by them ascertained with the sums actually 
charged or credited in the treasurer’s accounts or ex- 
hibits, and the reports of the board of directors. So 
soon as the auditors shall have completed their quarter- 
ly investigations, and at such other times as they may | 
judge expedient, they shall report to the Councils on all 
mattersconnected with their duties. 

Sect. 24. And be it further ordained and enacted by | 
the authority aforesaid, That each of the auditors shall | 
receive, in full compensation for his services, the sum | 
of three dollars for each day’s attendance on the duties | 
of his office. 

Srcr. 25. And be it further ordained and enacted by | 
the authority aforesaid, That in order that proper ac- 
commodation may be had for the board of directors | 
and other officers of the Girard trusts and fund, the | 
board of directors may appropriate any suitable build- | 
ing belonging to the Girard estate, or, if need be, may | 
lease or purchase a convenient building for that pur- | 

ose. 
e Seer. 26. And be it further ordained and enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, That the board of directors of 
the Girard trusts, and the board of auditors of the Gi- 
rard fund, to be constituted under this ordinance, } 
shall from time to time suggest to the Councils such | 
amendments in the provisions thereof as they shall | 
deem advisable for the more complete effectuation of ) 
the objects of the testator, and the better management | 
of the estates and funds by him devised and bequeath- | 
ed to the city of Philadelphia. 

Sror. 27. And be it further ordained and enacted by | 
the authority aforesaid, That for the purpose of imme- | 
diately constituting the officers referred to in this ordi- 
nance, and of enabling them to manage the estates de- | 
vised and bequeathed by Stephen Girard to the city of 
Philadelphia, and to execute the trusts created and de- | 
clared by his last will and testament: 1. That the 
Councils will assemble in joint meeting, in the chamber 
of the Common Council, on the fourth Monday of Sep- 
tember, instant, at noon, for the purpose of proposing | 
and recording nominations for the offices of nine mem- 
bers of the b 
three members of the board of auditors of the Girard 
fund, and a treasurer of the Girard fund. 2. That the 








proceed to determine by lot, which three of them shall 
remain in office till the Tuesday succeeding the second 
Monday of January, 1833, and which three of them shall 
remain in office till the Tuesday succeeding the second 
Monday of January, 1834, and which three of them 
shall remain in office till the Tuesday succeeding the 
second Monday of January, 1835:—and having so de- 
termined, they shall certify the result to the Councils. 
5. That the persons so chosen to be auditors shall as- 
semble at the same time and place, to enter upon the 
duties of their office, and in like manner shall deter- 
mine which of them shall remain in office till the Tues- 
day succeeding the second Monday of January, in the 
years 1833, 1834, and 1835, respectively:—and having 
so determined they shall certify the result to the Coun- 
cils. 6. That so soon thereafter as the person so elect- 
ed treasurer of the Girard fund shall have given bond 
with sureties according to the 13th section of this ordi- 
nance, the mayor and treasurer of the city of Philadel- 
phia shall transfer and deliver to him all moneys, 
vouchers, and muniments whatsoever, belonging to the 
Girard estates. 7. And that thereupon the several 
officers so chosen shall have the powers and duties 
herein before conferred upon themand shall enter upon 

their respective offices. 
Enacted into an ordinance in the city of Philadel- 
phia, this 15th day of September, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 

two. JAMES PAGE, 
President of Common Council. 

JOHN M. SCOTT, 
President of Select Council. 

Attest—Ancu’p Ranpart, Clerk of Select Council. 





THE REGISTER. 


nnn ee ee 
PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER 22, 1832. 


The proceedings of Councils contained in the present 
number, are full of interest to the citizens of Philadel- 
phia, especially the report of the committee on lighting 
the city with Gas, and the ordinance in relation to the 
appointment of directors and treasurer, to manage the 
important trusts arising out of the Girard bequests. 
Every thing will depend upon the selection of faithful 
and capable citizens to occupy thegg stations, who can 
and will devote their time to the rdbired duties, It is 
hoped that these qualifications will solely govern the 
members of Councils in their choice. Whether the 
time to intervene, is not too short fer making the most 
judicious selection, remains to be determined. The du- 


ties will be arduous,.and some of them involving conse- 


quences of the highest importance to future generations, 





Our regular statement of the cholera is omitted this 
week fc: want of room. Only 12 cases and 1 death 


oard of directors of the Girard trusts, | have occurred since our last date, and up to yesterday. 





Printed every SATURDAY MORNING by WILLIAM F. GED- 


clerks of Councils shall cause such nominations to be | DES, No. 9 Library Street. Philadelphia; where, and at the PUB- 
published in the manner provided by the 2d section of | L1cATION OFFICE, IN FRANKLIN PLACE, secon-s door back 


this ordinance. 3. That the Councils will assemble in 
joint meeting, in the chamber of the Common Council, 
on the first Monday of October next, at noon, for the 
purpose of choosing viva voce from among the persons 





of the Post Office,(front room) subscriptions will be thankfully re- 
ceived. Price FIVE DOLLARS per annum, payable annually 
by subscribers residing in or near the eijty, or where there is an 
gent. Other subscribers pay in advance. 
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